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7 en are born for the pleaſures of ſoci- 
ety. Thoſe in Hell very numerous 
and entertaining. . 
nE I the country be ever ſo a- 
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4 108 2 all the beauties of art and na- 
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ture, yet, as man is born for ſociety, 
without variety of company, all thoſe de- 
lights will be totally ipſipid, if not into- 
lerably tireſome. This diſtinguiſhes man 
from the whole brute creation, he being 
made by nature for ſociety, and cannot 
ive ia ſolitude. After the creation, when 
mankind began to multiply, they form- 
ed themſelves into ſocieties, built towns 
and cities, and commerce has ſince uni- 
red them ĩn a firmer union with one ano- 
3 ther. Therefore thoſe cities and towns 


which are moſt populous have always 
been moſt univerſally preferred, as ha- 


5 ving moſt company, and conſequently a 


greater number of per ſons of genius and 
merit. In ſuch places thoſe of fortune 
| generally reſide, who indulge themſelves 
in every thing ſumptuous, delicate and 
charming. The women ſtudy every art 
10 make themſelyes more agreeable to 


E  :3 
the men; and, by this means, the men 

are more polite and gentle. Everything 
tends to raiſe an emulation who ſhall moſt 
excel in all the liberal arts, and ſocial 
endearments. This occaſions the pro- 
digious feſort of all ſorts of people to 


London, Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Amſter- 


dam, Stockholm, n and * 
_ rersbargh. a 


Bur if theſe places have ever 10 great 


a. reſort, can it deſerve to be put in pa- 
rallel with the unaccountable multitude 
which are continually coming arid going 
into the infernal regions? On whatever 


: fide you caſt your eyes, or whatever way. | 


you may go, whether ro right or left, 
before or behind, below or above, you 


will meet with | nothing bur numbers of 


*. boys, girls, husbands, \ wives, gallants, and 


miſtreſſes, of all kinds, ſent from eve- 


ry country of the world. Turks, Tar- 
88 
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Lars, Chineſe, Ethiopians, . Muſcaitgs; 
and Perſians ;- Germans, Engliſh, . Por- 
tugueſe, French, Italians, Spaniards, and 
Dutch; Europeans, Americans, Afri-- 
cans, and Aſiatics, all flock to this grand 
rendez vous. Jou will not only have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing- all theſe people co- 
ming and going. but yau- may converſe, 
ond make acquaintance; and even, if you 9 
chuſe, enter. into cloſer ties of nn 5 
With them. | 


* eee 4444444 
CH AP, . 


No diſtinction with regard to pre-emi- 5 
nence in Hell, a perfect equality being 
maintained even with thoſe who had 
the higheſt rank and titles, 


IN. this agreeable aveliing: you may 
addreſs the greateſt perſonages, as 


— 


* 


dell of: the ancient as of the * a- 
ges without ceremony, or uſeleſs compli- 
5 ments. No reſpect is required in the ap- i 


of ESE _ 7 


proaching of kings or queens, princes or 
princeſſes, emperors or empreſſes, ſul- 
tans or ſultanas. Stript here of that ri- 


diculous pride which makes them inae- 
ceſſable, and almoſt unſeen, by their ſub» 


jects upon earth; abandoned by that idle , 
multitude of courtiers; who ſuffer not a- 
ny of thoſe who have need of their a- 
ſiſtance to approach them; diveſted, in 
ſhore, of all chat pomp 1 which made them 
be looked upon as gods on earth, you 
may ſee them in their turn in Hell ad- 
dreſſing Lucifer with all the deceit, flats 
tery and ſetvility, which was fo amply. 
thrown away upon them when living, | 
There you have.the pleaſure of making 
obſervations upon their conduct at your 


of freely eee with them, and 
B 3 75 - 
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even king as equal companions with 


them. 


HRE you mey 15 the N 
laruy and intercourſe with thoſe famo 


_ founders of the ancient empires of the 


world, whom men have had the fooliſh- 
neſs to adore as deities ſince their death; 
as a Nimrod, a Ninus, a Belus, an Alex- 
ander, a Romulus, a Julius Czſar, an 


 Avguſtus, an Ottoman, a ſecond Maho- 


met *, and ſeveral others, who have 


* Surnamed, by the Turks, 'Mahomet- the 
Great, as well to diſtinguiſh him from their 
prophet, as on account of his great atchieve - 
ments. This fultan was the terror of Europe 
in the fifteenth century, and the moſt happy of 
all the Infidel monarchs. Having reſolved to 
make war with the Greek emperors, he attack- - 


ed them in their capital Conſtantinople, which 


he took on the twenty ninth of May, 1453, de- 
firoyed all their part of the empire which re · 


| mained in the Eaſt, and that of Trebifond, and 
conquered twelve other kingdoms. He carri- 


ed his conqueſts into > Hungary, Perſia, ls 


been, and are Rill, the admiration. of 
mankind +. 


Wallacia, Tranſylvania, and Albania, a was 
greatly dreaded by the Venetians, and madeall 
Peloponneſus tremble under the ſuperiority of 
his arms. He over - ran Carinthia, Styria, Sy- 
nopia, and the iſland of Mytelene; and took 
the town of Otrentum in Italy; into which 
country he was reſolved alſo to carry his oon 
queſts, but death hindered him from executing 
this prqject, as well as many others which he 
meditated. He died on the third of May, 1481, 
in the thirty-firſt year of his reign, Hie was 
a prince of. no religion, very debauched, and 
fo cruel, that he cauſed the bellies of fourteen 
of his pages to be cut open, for to kaow which 
of them had eaten a melon which was ſtolen 
aut of a garden which he had cultivated him- 
ſelf: and nothing ſhewed his cruelty more, than 
in cutting off the head of his beautiful wife I 
rene, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he was 
blamed for being too enamoured with her. 
+ The author might have added, that they 
had alſo been its ſcourge. This is the judg- 
ment which ought to be formed in general of 
this ſpecies of madmen, whom human folly has 
deen pleaſed to decorate with the glorious ti· 


tles of heroes and conquerors, © : 
| | "1 | 5 
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gl. PUP UE 6 120 
CU AP ML 
Of popes, cardinals, &c. 


OR muſt we ſuppoſe that even 
the popes, thoſe ſacred men, thoſe 
vicegerents of God upon earth, whoſe 
feet the greateſt lords, princes, kings, 
and even emperors, eſteem it as the 
greateſt favour to kiſs in this world, 
do not delight as much in familiarity as 
any other claſs of men, when once they 
reach theſe lower regions, | They con- 
tend with one another (for they are ve- 
ry numerous here, none of them having 
gone to Heaven for theſe fourteen cen - 
turies, without it be now and then a 
raggling one) which ſhall appear moſt 
courteous. You may not only approach 
them here without formality, but may 


oF „„ 


treat ha as your equals, without their 
taking it amiſs; for they have not here 


that pride, that - oſtentation, nor thoſe 
flatter ies which corrupted their hearts 


and minds; nor thoſe weak adorers whoſe. 


fooliſh credulity made them ſo vain and 
inſupportable tyrants upon earth, as to- 
believe themſelves poſſeſſed of thoſe: _ 


qualifications which their . fooliſh. vota-- 
Tries attributed to them. 85 

As to the cardinals and other ſorts 
of prelates, who come here in numbers, 
all the portico's, chambers and galleries 
in Lucifer's palace being full of them, 
if you have any deſire to be acquainted 
with them, you can have no greater 


difficulty to find them out than the popes; - 
their tiaras, their mitres, their ſtrings, 


their red and green hats, their palliums, 
their crollets, their gold and diamond - 


. croſſes, their cloaks, and their rechen 


and 


te 
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which are hung abane the ſides of the 


walls; their bulls and their indulgences, 


their jubilees and briefs, their manito- 
ries and mandamufes, which are there. 
affixed, will mark out to you their de- 
grees and dignities in a manner, that 
you cannot err. : 

Nor think, that what TI have here 
told you is a ſatirical fiction, which' 
J have here invented to cry down in 


your mind theſe reſpectable per ſonages. 


If you do not believe me in this particu- 


lar, you have but to look into the hiſto- 
ry of the life of pope Julias II. I or that 


4 He was called Julio de la A was 
nephew of pope Sixtus IV. and ſucceeded Pins 
III. As he was of a very war · like diſpoſition, 


it is ſaid, that he was elected pope for this rea- 


ſon, and took the name of Julius, in memory 
of Julius Cæſar. He commanded his armies 
himſelf, and was very near killed with a can- 
non ball in one of the engagements in which 


or E 11 11 


of Michael Angelo *, that famous re- 
ſtorer of the arts of painting, ſculpture 


| be commanded ; however, he was a lover of 
the liberal arts, and contributed a good deal 
to their re · eſtabliſhment, He died of a ſlow fever 
ia the year one thouſand ßve hundred and 
thirteen, aſter being a pontificate nine years 
and ſome months, atthe age of ſeventy, 


* This famous artiſt was Moe known by his 


Chriſtian name than by that | of Buonarota, 
which was his family's name. He ſprung from 
the ancient family of Canoſe, and was born in 
he year one thouſand four hundred and ſeventy 


four, in the caſtle of Chiuſi, in the eountry of 


Arezzo. He was put to nurſe in a village call- 
ed Settignano, molt part of whoſe inhabitants, 
and even the huſband of his nurſe, were ſculp- 
tors; fo that he may be ſaid to have imbibed this 


art with his milk. He made ſo great a pro- f 


groſs, that by the time he was ſixteen years of 
age, he execvted ſome pieces which amazed 
every one who ſaw them; and they were very 
near equal to the beſt models of antiquity, The 
famous Laurentio de Medicts, that encoura 

of arts, hearing of his talents, ſent for him, 
and kept him till his death; from thence Angelo 
went to Venice, then to Bologna, and laſily to 


Bs 


il 
\ 
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A. 
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and architecture; in all which he was 


Rome; in all which places he acquired an im · 


mortal reputation by, his works. It was in this 


laſt city he executed the picture here refer · 


red to; Which is thought to be one of his 
ieee in that way. The world, however, 
is much obliged to him for a piece of architec. _ 
ture, which never had been, and, perhaps, ne- 


ver will be equalled; namely, the ſtately church 


of St. Peter at Rome; all executed on the de- i 
ſign and plan which he drew for it, excepting 


the frontiſpiece, which is not his, and is greatly 


inferior to the reſt of this admirable building. 


To theſe three talents, which never were ſeen 
before him to be united in one perſon, nor in ſo 


high a degree of perfection, he added a fourth, 


that of poetry, having compoſed ſeveral fine 
pieces, which have been collected, and printed 


in one volume in quarto at Florence in one 


thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-two. He 


died at Rome in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and ſixty four, at the age of ninety. 
His body was a little time after, at the requeſt 


of Coſmo de Medicis, carried to Florence and 


buried, where that prince made a magnificent 


funeral for him, which was honoured with the 
preſence of all the conndiſeurs and friends 21 
genius ii in that age. 


: Po 
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very excellent. You will there find 
that this noted artiſt, having by order 
of this pope, executed a picture which 
repreſented the day of judgment, placed 
amongſt other figures i in his ſcene of 
Hell, many cardinals and prelates; this 
picture, however, incenſed ſome of theſe 
dignified churchmen, who. complained 
: of it to the pope, and begged of him, 
that he would lay his in junctions on the 
N painter to efface them. To whom the 
pope anſwered, « My dear brethren, 
ce Heaven, you know, has given me the 


power of recovering as many ſouls 
© from Purgatory as 1 chuſe ; but you 


10 are certain as well as me, that my pow- 
« er does not extend ſo far as Hell, and 
i that thoſe who come once there, muſt 

« remain there always.” '—An anſwer 
which ſufficiently ſhews, that the pope 
$ was very well. convinced (and can theſe | 


— CARY 
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fovereign pontiffs, who are God's ora- 


cles upon earth, be ignorant of any 
thing?) that Hell has been always fur- 


T — 


CHAP. IV. 


troverßes. 


E ſee in the fide next to them, in 
a ſeat by themſelves, other per- 


by ſonages, who have made as much noiſe 


in the church and the world as the laſt 


mentioned. Theſe are the noted pro- 


niſhed with prelates, even of the high- 
eſt order. This is the firſt clafs of inba- ; 
; birants in this dark abode, | 


Fl 


Offeariesof different kind, . view 
of their different ſquabbles and con- 


pagators of hereſy, who have fo trou- 


bled and confounded the learned doctors 


of their times. There you may fee a 


n e 
Sitnon Magus, a Cerinthus, an Ebion, 


an Arius, a Neſtorius &, an Eutyches, a 


|  ® Biſhop of Conſtantinople. On the day of 
nit conſecration, he addreſſed the emperor who 
aſlited at the ceremony, in the following ve- 
ry remarkable words; Give us, O prince, 
* the earth purged of heretics, and I will give 
you Heaven: aſſiſt me to deſtroy them, and I 
«+ will aſſiſt you to deſtroy the Perfians,” Such 
was the ſpirit of charity and peace, which a- 
| nimated the clergy of the higheſt rank in the 
firſt century. Pulcheria, ſiſter of the emperor 
Theodoſius, uniting her power to his diſpoſi- 
tion, oppreſſed many of the ſeQaries with the 
utmaſt rigour and ſeverity. However, he was 
obliged to undergo the law of retaliation, A 
ſcholaſtic diſpute, merely on words, aroſe be- 
| tween St. Cyrille, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and him, which put the whole church of the 
Eaſt into a tumult. After many debates and 
councils held for and againſt, Neſtorius and 
his party were at laſt excommunicated by st. 
Cyrille, who made him be depoſed and baniſh- 
ed, He died of a fall from his horſe, which 
he received in his journey to exile, This has 
not yet prevented this ſe& from multiplying 
greatly, and learing at N partiſans 
in the eaſt, 
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| Macedonius, a Manes, a Donatus, a Pe- 
| lagius, and ſome hundreds of others (for 
in every age this grain has abundanti7 


increaſed); and in theſe latter ages, a 

John Hus, a Jerom of Prague, a Mar- 
tin Luther, a John Calvin, a Zuingle, 
and a great number of others who have 
come ſince, There cannot be any thing 


more pleaſing than to ſee all theſe fa- 


mous per ſonages pulling their throats 


and lungs to pieces, and exhauſting. all 


their ſtrength in contending with each 
other, juſt as if they thought Lucifer 


and his devils, as fooliſh as themſelves, 


would take any part or: intereſt in their 


filly and fooliſh quarrels, Hor high 


of all their ſeolding, reci ieh hy excom- 
municating and anathematizing each o- 


' ther! that is to ſay, giving one another 
to the devils, as if they did not be- 


of H E L E. 17 


ö long to them already, and would do ſo 

for e ever. 
Bur what | is ſtill more e in 
this ſpeQadle, 3 is, that theſe great ſtick- 
lers for religion in Hell ſpare the devils 
the trouble of tormenting them, In 
effect, the reſult and unravelling of their 
fooliſh and filly diſputes, in which the 
rudeſt invectives and moſt atrocious in- 
juries are not ſpared, is, that when they 
are quite exhauſted with railing and 
the uſe. of words, they come at laſt to 
blows ; ſtab, torture, tear, cut each o- 
thers throats, and broil them as ſwine's 
| fleſh; in ſhort, deliver themſelves up to 
all the barbarities which we have ſeen 

5 them formerly commit, when, for the 
chaſtiſement of mankind, they reſided 
in this world. Alas! poor mankind! 
oh how ſhocking i is this to reaſon and 
human nature! it would never have 
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prevailed, if reaſon had been allowed to 
| buſineſs has been to ſtifle the firſt riſing 
of ſuch a paſſion in the ſou], But let 
us not ſtop here, but proceed to view 
the other agreeable proſpefts and diver- 
ſions that are to be found in Hell. 


CHAP. V. 


ſhows to be ſeen in Hell. 


pleaſures of princes upon earth, 


ſee repreſented on a ſtage by. lors, 


moſt famous heroes of antiquity, fuch 
| as an Agamemnon, an Achilles, an U- 
lyſſes, a Menelaus, a Neſtor, or a Dio- 


have been conſulted; but their chief 


_K@Dxt%k Dx eee 
| Very magnificient and curions public 5 


＋ is counted one of the greaeſ 
* for which they pay very dear, to 


ſome of the principal adventures of the 


: 
3 
1 | 


E : I 
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med; and we learn alſo by the illuſtri- 


ous and learned Picus Mirandula®, that | 
there was à prince fooliſh enough to 


give a very conſiderable fum of money 


* Prince of Mirandole, who had the moſt 


ſurprizing genius that eyer was upon earth ; 


at ten years of age he ſtudied and criticized on 


the law; at eighteen, he was maſter of two 
and twenty languages ; and a few years after 


ſupported at Rome a number of theſes, con - 


taining nine hundred propoſitions in all forts 


of ſeiences. This young prinee maintained 
all theſe propofitions with as general and ez - 
traordinary an applauſe as the theſes them - 


elves, which were not only collected from 
reek and Latin authors, but alſo eſtabliſhed 
authority from the Hebrew, Chaldean, and 
other oriental authors. The common obſer · 


vation, that men, who ſhew fo much genius in 
their infancy, are ſeldom long lived, was too 


ſurely accompliſhed ia this young miracle of 
ſcience, who died at Florence, November tbe 
ſeventeenth, one thouſand four hundred and 


age, 
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to a magician, that he might let him ſee, 
by means of his pretended inchantments, 
the combat of Achilles with Hector, or 
the burning of Troy. However, that 
which the greateſt princes here, and at 


the greateſt expence, cannot cauſe to be 


acted, but very imperfectly, and by peo- 
ple who have nothing heroic about 
them but the habit, with which they 
appear on the theatre; - in Hell, I ſay, 
vou will ſee them ated by the originals 
themſelves, and at no expence. Here 
vou may obſerve with one look of the 
a eye, all that the world has ever pro- 
duced admirable inthe ſtratagems of war, 
a ſight which you cannot ſee in Heaven 
itſelf; for none of theſe. great perſon- 
ages have ever taken that road. On 
the fide of the Trojans, you may ſee 
Hector, Eueas, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Troilus, and all the family of the un- 


. 
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; Aitbuace Priam. On thefidesf Greece; 
beſides thoſe:T have already mentioned, 
you will ſee Pyrrhus, and all his great 
number of warriors who fought e | 
antly' in that famous war. 
Ax you curious to to ſee perſonages 
not quite ſo ancient in hiſtory; amongſt 
the modern Greeks you may ſee a Ly- 
ſander, an Epaminondas, and a number 
of others no leſs renowned. Amongſt 
the Carthagenians, an Hamilear, an AG 
drubal, an Hannibal, and a Jugurtha. 
Amongſt the Romans, a Fabius, a Ca- 
millus, a Pompey, the two Scipios, 
and ſeveral other per ſonages as famous 
in their times; we ſhould think our- 
ſelves extremely happy here on earth to 
obtain a ſight of any one of them, al- 
though'it was for ever ſo ſhort: a time: . 
but i 10 Hell all theſe- great men are ex- 
poſed to the view of every body who 


W˙taẽr̃² e ̃ 
3 wants to ſee them, withour coſting them 


1 ſo much as a farthing. But what ſtill 
| renders this ſpectacle more agrecable 
| ECT is, that you ſoe them there adorned not 
only with all their military attire, but 
Alo at ihe head of thoſe numerous ar mies 
1 which they commanded upon carth,, by 
[ 0 whom they were ſo much beloved, that 


they have abſolutely choſen, out of love 
to them and their actions, to follow them 
ĩinio the infernal regions. 


| — — 2 
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Such perſons as are deſcended from no- 
dle families will here find out t their 
anceſtors. 


K7 HAT a alt ns Reer 
the nobility to find out all their 


anceſtors, inthisdel * country, from 


. the ürſt and maſter · ſtock, even to the 

. ſmalleſt twig. in the moſt remote branches 
of their families! For, according to the 
oracle of the apoitle of the Gentiles, 
| they may very near find them all there, 
2 very few of them in Hea- 
Beſides, che moſt part of theſe 
. care very little for it; wit- 
neſs that famous per ſonage of the fami- 


ly of Sekendorff; of whom they report, 


that he offered, with all his heart, to 
quit God of the ſhare which he might 
pretend to in Paradiſe, provided he 
would let him live as he thought proper 
on earth for a thouſand years. And in- 
deed this lord would have made a bet- 


ter bargain than many of his character 


often do, who freely give up their part 


of the heavenly inheritance for ten 


years of pleaſure in this world. What 


ſay 12 Ten years! How many per- 


©” . 
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ſons of quality do not we ſee often re- 
nouncing it for a quarter of an hour, 
a minute's, nay, a moment's pleaſure 
her e? 80 great, ſo violent is their in- 
clination for the lower world! It is 
thus that we ſee every day the change 
of Diomed and Glaucusrenewed, They 
give up the purer joys of Heaven, and 
live like brutes on earth, to be after- 
wards treated like goats in Hell for e- 
ver: ſuch is the deplorable madneſs of 
mankind;——But let us go on. 


— 
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The iofernal regions a avelling for the 
learned. 


'F you. are curious of 3 hearing, a 
and becoming acquainted with the 
learned, where can you find ſo many of 
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2 mem as here? What expences would 
you not have been at, what difficulties 
not encountered, what fatigues would you 


not have undergone, for to ſee, conſult, 


and converſe, with theſe ſagacious 


per ſonages of antiquity? Would you 
have thought it too much to have un- 


dertaken, however ſo expenſive, a voyage 


into Greece, for to ſee Ariſtotle, So- 
_ crates, Plato, Demoſthenes, and many 
more learned men of the ſame ſtamp? 


We know that Nature, covetous of theſe 
moſt yaluable gifts, beſtows them ſpa- + 


ringly; perhaps, ſometimes not one in 
an age, which is the reaſon ſo few per- 


ſons enjoy this advantage ; but the caſe 


in Hell is quite different. f 
THERE, with one view, you fie 

them all aſſembled, as in an academy. A- 

© the philoſophers, beſides thoſe 

+ Which I have already mentioned, Bs 
Vor. II. C 
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will ſee a Pythagoras, an Epictetus, a 4 1 


Seneca; and a Pliny: Amongſt the po- 
 liticians, a Pedius, who was the Grind © 
and counſellor of Julius Cæſar, and a 

Mecœnas, who was in the ſame eſteem 


with Augnſtas; a perſonage who one 


might have thought deſerved great re- 
ſpe, and who might have laid claim to 
a place in Heaven, if it was poſſible for 
any one to do ſo. This he deſer ved not, 
only for his own generoſity, but alſo for 
the trouble he. took in obtaining fa- 
vours from his royal waſter, for all ſuch 
as were diſtinguiſned for genius and 
learning. There you may ſee a Cel · 
ſus . who was the counſellor of Hadrian; 
a Sceeyola, the friend of Antoninus; a | 


4. een Celſus, a famous lawyer and 


2 ee Hadrian, who was no leſs eſteemed 


by him, than his predeceſſor Trajan had been, 
who held the. ſame honourable poſt mo 
Aim, 


" 8 ? 
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 W* 5 Papiniant;chefarourizeof Severus; and, 
* Y + in ſhort, a-Machiavel*, whom every bo- 

day vill own, has well deſerved to have N 


'+ Hake e lawyer, -who lived un- | 1 
der the emperor Severus, who had ſo great an | 
eſteem for him, that he gave him the charge 

of his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta; the | 

former of whom was a perfect monſter of cruel- | 

N ty, having killed his brother in his mother's 
arms, and having a deſire for Papinian to au- 
thorize this murder, that good man anſwered, 
That it was not ſo eaſy to excuſe a parricide 
as to commit it; Caracalia, being offended at 
this anſwer, cauſed him to be beheaded, and 
his body, after having been ſhamefully drag- 
ged through the ſtreets of Rome, to be thrown 
into the Tiber. This was done in the thirty- 5 
ſeventh year of Papinian's ie, | 
* _  ® Nicolao Machiavielli, a Florentine, who- 
wrote in the ſixteenth century, He made him- WO 
ſelf famous by his works, and particularly by Mz 

: his - treatiſe on politics, called, The Prince, i 

This ſmall book, which is full of vile maxims, 

has been often diſgppröved, and, lately, by a 

Prince, who is looked upon to be one of the 

| greateſt and moſt Kiltul Oy in Ev 
rope, ö 
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the firſt place in Hell: that Haid þ po- 
litician, who has carried the ſway above 
all writers who have ever written on 
this ſuhject; who firſt taught prinees, 
that, to eſtabliſh, ſtrengthen, and per- 
petuate the ſupreme authority, which 
they claim over their ſubjects, they may, 
with the utmoſt ĩmpunity, violate all the 
laws of humanity, t: rannize over their 
ſubjects, enrich. theinifelves with. their 
ſpoils, and fatten on their. AJ maxims 
which miniſters. of ſtate at preſent too 
.often uſe; and, to authorize their plun- 
dering deſigns, make their maſters to be- 
lieve, that ſubjeQs are never ſo docile, 
ſubmiſſive, or ſo much devoted to their 
ſovereign's ſervice, as when they are 
robbed of every thing. As -to what 

concerns the prince”s perſon, they aſ- 
ſiure him, that, as there is no one in his 
Kingdom equal to bimſelf, he muſt be 
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« above. all law, and conſequently do what 


every he chules; that all their fortunes | 


legally. belong to bim, their money 
bearing his name and arms; and that 


they are ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of this 


truth, that they agree to whatever their 
ſovereign demands. Such are the fine 


maxims that theſe great politicians would 
make every prince believe, who will 


liſten to them, and which they make the 
baſis of their practice in. almoſt all the 
courts of the univerſe. _ Are theſe 
not worthy of a place in Hell? or can 
we deny the moſt diſtinguiſhed place of 
that habitation to the author of their 
principles? But let us continue our 
review. | + 
„ you 3 of "RO the hiſ- 
torians, orators and poets; men, for the 
moſt part, liars by profeſſion, and flat- 


terers for hire What a croud you will 
8 3 
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| find there! and amongſt the number 
you ſee Herodotus, Thucydides, Poly- 


bius, Titus Livy, Suetonius, Cornelius 
Tacitus, Plutarch, and a number of o- 


ihers of every wy and of yy 


age. 


- AMONGST. the as you . 


vill find Thales, Anaxagoras, Archytas, 
Ptolemy, and many more, who, mak- 


ing the contemplation of the heavens | 
their fole employment, while upon 
earth, have ane tumbled into 


Hell. 
Ax oN ST the orators, 15 you rde 


on that ſide, you will ſee Iſocrates, Eſ- 
chinus, Cicero, and Hortenſius, with 
many more. Amongſt the poets you | 
will find Homer, Pindar, Euripides, I 
Sophocles, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and 
ſome others, who, baving been banilbed _ 


by Plato from his republic, have, to re- 
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OF HELL. _ 


pair FER loſs, taken the road to the in- 

fernal regions, where they have been 
received with open arms, and enjoyed 
all tbe honours duc to their talents. f 


eue Heres 
c H A P VII. 

Hell a | habitation for ingenious artiſt, 

HE molt i ingenious artiſts fill up 


the place in Hell next to theſe 
1 of whom! have been 


juſt ſpeaking; at the head of whom are 
the paĩuters, ſculptors and architects. 


There you will find a Dædalus, an Ar- 


chytas, a Callicrates *, a Perillus, a Phi- 


. 


was ſo ſkilful and delicate a workman, that, by 
the account of the hiſtorians, heengraved ſome 


verſes of Homer upon a grain of millet, - He 
manufaQured a chariot of ivory fo neatly, that 


C4 


A Grecian ſculptor, very ingenious » he 
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dias &, a Lycippus+, an Appelles, a 
it might be hid under the wing of a fly; and 
alſo carved emmets of the ſame ſubſtance as 


ſmall as liſe, the ſmalleſt and moſt impercep- 


| tible parts of which you might diſtinguiſh, 
A famous Greek ſculptor. . Amongſt the 
great number of his works which made him fo 


famous, the remarkable ſtatue of Minerva is 


moſt particularly recorded, thirty - x feet high, 
and made entirely of ivory, which he placed in 
the temple which that goddeſs had in the cita- 
del of Athens. After being driven from this 
city, he re tired into the province of Elis; where 


he was killed, after having ele. and 


placed that magnificent ſtatue of Jopiter in the 
temple at Olympus, which is thought to be 

one of the wonders of the world. Tg 
I f Another very celebrated Greek ſculptor, 
a native of Sycone, and lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great; he worked with ſo much 
facility, that he produced more works than 
any of the ancient ſculptors, . His ſtatue of a 
man rubbing himſelf in a bath, that of the ſun 

in his chariot, drawn by four horſes, and that 
of Alexander the Great and his favourites, all 
works of great beauty, were carried and placed 


at Rome by the Romans, when they had ſub- 


dued Macedon and all Greece to their em · 
pire. N ” 


= 


Praxiteles$, a Polycletes, a Zeuxis &, Ti- 


| , Another ancient ſculptor, born a little be- 


for thereign of Alexander the Great. He made 
a ſtatue of Venus for the inhabitants of Cnidos, 
which Lucian has given us an ample deſcripti- 
on of, which was ſo wonderful a piece of work, 
that the Cnidians refuſed it to king Nicomedes, 
© who offered to remit the tribute they had paid 


him to obtain it; preferring the pleaſure of 


| being i in poſſeſſion of ſuch an.admirable'maſer- 
piece before that of being intirely free and 
independent. 


A famous painter, born at Bicallen? who 
lived about four hundred years before Chriſt. 


He got ſuch immenſe riches by his art, that in 


tbe latter part of his life he would not ſell his 
pictures, but rather choſe to make preſents of 
them; faying, That he could not ſet ſo much 


value upon them as they were worth. Before 


that time he uſed to let people ſee them for 


money; which cauſed the nick name of the 


Courtiſan to be given to his admirable picture 


of Helen, which he painted from all the fineſt EA 
women in the city, taking from each that which. 


he thought moſt beautiful. They reported of 
this painter, that, having a mind to try his {kill 
with one of his brethren, called Parrhaſius, he 


painted a bunch of grapes ſo natural, that the 
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manthes, and a very amazing apmbe | I | 
of others. ee Hera 
Ix ſhort, ſince Hell is a million of; mil. 
lion times more populous than all the 
nations of the earth put together, con- 
ſequently there muſt be ſeen in it, by 
millions, inhabitants of every age, ſex, 
rank, condition, art and profeſſion. 
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The wiſelt and beſt AP have ir 
reseten is Hell. 


HAT Imay not deceive you, that 
_this wel ani is an ben 


| birds came to pick at them. On the other ſide, 
the ſame writer adds, that Parrbaſius painted 
a curtain with ſo much ſkill, and ſo natural, 
that Zevxis, taking it for a real one, which 
_ concealed his work, defired him to draw it a fide, 


rn » 
- by any but by ſuch who have lived 
badly upon earth, I muſt remark to you, 


that this prejudice is badly founded; for, 


in ſhort, you will here find all thoſe fa- 


mous perſonages, which Greece by way 


of excellence, has honoured with the 
venerable title of The Wiſe. Nay, if 
you will give yourſelf the trouble but 


to go there for to ſee, you will find, I 


ſay, at their head (and 1 do not here 
declare any thing, but what has been 


aflerted before my time by many ex- 
cellent di vines) that iHuſtrious king of 
Judea, ſo celebrated for his wiſdom, 
that wonder of the univerſe, whom the 
enamoured queen came to conſult and 


that he might ſee that which he had behind 


it: upon which Parchafius, convincing him of 


his miſtake, he confeſſed himſelf conquered, - 
ſince he badonlydeceived the birds, whereas the 


other had Ty pon * addy belt moe 
I. * the art. 1 


Es. 
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adviſe with from the remoteſt part * 
the world: that very Solomon, for 
vhoſe inſtruction our "ſacred oracles 


aſſure us, that Heaven had opened all 
its choiceſt treaſures of wiſdom: there 


you will both ſee and hear him in the 
miqdſt of his nobles and ſenators, admi- 


niſtring forth his profound knowledge 
in thoſe wonderful proverbs, thoſe ſine 


ſentences of morality, which he, when 


living, followed fo badly; in this point, 


like many of our modern preachers, 
who follow not, and will not be at the 
trouble to practice the hundred part of 
the verity, which they tear their lungs 


to pieces in the pulpit, to make known 


to their hearers; for which they are 
ou in ſo profuſe a manner. 5 

.* In ſhort, although you ſhould think 
9 ſcandalized at it, (a weakneſs 
— I do not think you. capable. * 
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it is the truth, that there are in Heaven 
certain per ſonages, Who have not al- 


ways led exemplary lives upon earth, | 


ſuch as a David, a Manaſſa, a Lot, a 


Rachab, a Magdalen, a St, Auguſtine, 


a Gregory VII. a Pius V. and a number 


of others, whohave been crammed there 
in ſpite of the hiſtorical truth of their 


lives; there is alſo in Hell many ex- 
cellent per ſonages, ſuch as a Socrates, a 


Plato, a Cicero, a Seneca, an Epictetus, 
an Ariſtides, and a number of other 
virtuous perſonages, who, after having 
enlightened the world with their writ- 


ings, examples and admirable morals; 


after having edified it with their vir- 


tues, good works, and irreproachable 


| lives and conduct; are ſent down to Hell 
to do the fame office, where they would 


be very much diſpleaſed, if they had 
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not their amiable and inſtruQing com- 


pany. But let us continue our circuit, 
for the pleaſure and 4 inſtrugioa of our A 
readers. N . 


000000000000000 | 
CHAPEL 


Theſe regions the ſeat of riches end A 
a generoſity. . 


AxkIND 1 PRE it 
11 their firſt buſineſs to pay their 
attendance to the great, and eſpecally 
to the rich, either to gain their favour 
and protection, or in expectation of find. 
ing their riches a reſource in their need. 
or for aid and opulence in their em- 
ployments. This is the reaſon why the 
poor are abandoned and ſhunned by eve- 
ry body, whilſt the great and rich are 
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n furrounded with a multi- 
tude of people, who court their favour 


and aſſiſtance, with an eagerneſs which 


is often troubleſome. In Hell none of 


theſe ſteps are neceſſary; no ſervility, | 


no flattery, no attendance is needful, on 
thoſe whom you meet with there; their 
ears are always open to do you what ſer- 
vice lies in their power; their generoſi- 


ty is the firſt thing which prevents your 


aſking it. Have you need of any fa- 


vour, of any ſum of money, either to 


briũg you out of ſome badaffair, that you 


may have got upon your hands, or to 
deliver you from the perſecution of 
your creditors, thoſe animals made for 
to-torment mankind in this world and 
the next? Is it to ſatisfy your plea» 


ſures? Give yourſelf the trouble but 


to find out Creeſus, Pythes *, Midas, | 
A very rich man in Lydia, in Aſia Minor, 
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4 Tcl, Sin Attibaliba + and a 


_ lived i in ip time - Xerxes,. about 7 


years before Jeſus Chriſt, who, being in pol- 


ſeſſion of a gold mine, applied himfelf ſolely to 
the improvement of it. As this kind of work 
proved fatal to a number of perſons, his. wife 
bethought of this ſtratagem to cure his thirſt 
for riches. At his return from a journey ſhe 
cauſed ſeveral diſhes full of gold to be ſerved 
at table. At firſt the ſplendor of theſe extra · 
ordinary delicacies pleaſed him; but, like ano - 
ther Midas, ſoon complained * their hardneſs, 


and that they could not ſatisfy his hunger. 


From that his wife took occaſion to make his 
blindneſs known to him, and the misfortunes 


to which he might be expoſed to by his "— 5 


neſs for riches. 

A king of peru, of the family of the Incas, 
He began his reign in the beginning of the 16th 

century, and was one of the richeſt and moſt 


magnificent monarchs in America, But Francis 
Pizarro, having diſcovered Peru about the 
year 1525, and ſettled in that city, cauſed all 


the misfortunes of Attibaliba, He endeavour- 
ed in vain. to ſurprize him by vain compli- 
ments; but; having defeated his troops, and 
| taken himlel? priſoner, he treated - him in the 
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number of others; their purſes will be 

open to you at once: an advantage which 

you will not meet with in Heaven, 

which is inhabited by people not worth 

a ſingle penny, the greateſt part of 

whom, when living, renounced the little 

fortune: they were in poſſeſſion of, to 

| make themſelves lighter for the diffi- | 

cult journey they had to take before 
” 1 could arrive there. 


Ix you are afraid- to trouble theſe 


great lords (although they think it a 


moſt eruel and ſhameful manner in the world; 


notwithſtanding his word given, in ſpite of 


oaths and proteſtations, after having pillaged 
_ the immenſe treaſures which this prince deliver - 
de up to him, he made him be ſtrangled about 
the year 1533. God did not ſuffer this crime 
to go unpuniſhed: Francis Pizarro, who was 


the author of it, was killed by Diego, ſon of 
Almagro; and his brother was ſince behead- 
ed, by order of Vocca de Caſtro, whom the 


emperor Charles V. ſent into Perui in quality on 
viceroy. Mm 
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pleaſure to ſhare part of their money 
vith thoſe that have need of it) you 
have but to apply to their intendants, | 
or thoſe of other princes, who you may 
ſee conſtantly near them in great num- 
bers; who, when upon earth, filled their 
coffers fo well with the gold of provin- 
ces which chey had the adminiſtration 
of, notwithſtanding they were ſentthere 
to promote the welfare and happineſs | 
| of the inhabitants. You will moſt cer- 
tainly obtain from them every thing 
which you demand; but, obſerve me, 
provided the fame ſpitit of rapine, which 

animated them upon earth, does not 
continue to have the ſame influence over 
them i in the infernal regions, 
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Th he Sc le and 26 moſt beau- 
 _ ritul women to be found in Hell. 


NOT HE R advantage which 
makes this place no leſs delight- 
* ſince after the pleaſure of having 
gold and filyer in the utmoſt plenty, 
there is nothing which is more agreea- 
ble here below than that of love. 1 
leave you to think, if there be not in 
Hell where with to ſatisfy that paſſion, 
Who can doubt it? Since we find here a 
general rendez vous, and one univerſal 
grand ſeraglio, of almoſt all that the world 
has produced ſince its creation moſt loye- 
ly and charming amongſt woman. Yes; 
there you may ſee, not one, but hun- 
dreds, thouſands, whoſe beamty would 


— 
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again metamorphoſe Jupiter into all 


manner of ſhapes, if this wanton god 
was not quite tired of running after 
miſtreſſes. There you may find, and 


ſee again with admiration, that delight- 


ful Helen, whoſe beauty was ſo fatal to 


the family, city and kingdom of Priam, 
all whoſe deſolation and ruin ſhe cauſed. 


Around about her on every fide you 
will ſce Galatea, Briſeis, Semiramis, 
Lais, Lucretia, Lavinia, Phryne, and 


thouſands of others, who have been as fa- 


mous for their beauty: as their gallan- 
tries. Tbere you will ſee in all their 
| allurements, i in all their charms, all thoſe 
fair ones whom the greateſt poets have 
celebrated in their verſes: ſuch as the 
Corinna of Ovid, the Glyceraof Horace, 
the Lesbia of Catullus, the Delia of Ti- 
bullus, the Licoris of Gallus, the Cyn- 
| thia of Propertius, and a number of o- 
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W All theſe charming objects, all 
theſe raviſhing beanties, will laviſh on 
you all their charms, which are kept 
but for you to enjoy; in which you will 
ſhare i in common with the great princes, 
heroes and illoſtrious perſonages, who 
have had them as miſtreſſeſs or wives 
on earth. What can be more delight- 
ful chan ie! 2. A bappineſs which the 
bleſſed in Heaven do not eren enjoy; 
where gallantry and commerce with the 
women are for ever baniſhed ; and where 
. beſides none of them are to be tound 
but old or ugly, bigots or prudes; or, 
ina word, women, who, from the world's 
not taking notice of them, have, through 
ſpite or neceſſity, given themſelves to 
God. | 1 
c ATTEND, ye Wet who are er- 
5 ried to ſuch a pitch of love as to make 
you guilty of ſo many extravagant fol- 
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lies, how will you be able to ſtand the 
attacks of thoſe innumerable ſeducers? 
Although you ſhould ſwear to me by 
Styx, I would not believe it. And wby? 
becauſe that this paſſion, which you 
death, will kindle again at the flames of 
Hell, and at the fight of ſo many bean- 
ties. It will even be ſo much the more 
violent, as your deſires and ſenſations 
will be ſo much heightened, that you 
will not have power to reſiſt them. 
Lou too, beauties and coquets, yon. 
who, whilſt upon earth, could not look 
without emotion upon a man but tolerably 
handſome; what have you here to feel? 
What amorous tranſports will you then 
have at the ſight of an Abſalom, an Al- 


* cibiades, a Democles, an Atys, a Gany- 


mede, a Hyacinthus, an Adonis, a Nar- 
aſs, a0 Ene, a ai da young 


men, whoſe beauty antiquity, as well - 
ſacred as profane, has celebrated? . Can 
you reſiſt their charms? Far leſs can 
the men reſiſt a fight of thoſe of your 
| fex, But let us continue our eulogium. 
and give you a ſhort {ketch of other 
pleaſures which are to be met with in 
Hell. | 
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A ſuperlative degree of pleaſure to be 5 
. found i in Hell. 


EINE of the a. which 
men can have upon earth, is that 
of ee e 3 a pleaſure which is * 
the ſame time uſeful to them; I con- 
feſs, that it is expenſive; but, although | 
it be attended with expence and fatigue, 
yet we muſt grant, that both are made 


* 
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' amends for by. the great advantages 


which are drawn from it. By travel- 
ling you have not only the pleaſures of 


paſſing through different countries and 


the various climates which the terreſ- 
trial globe divides, but alſo that of ſee- 

ing the various nations which inhabit 
them; hearing the different languages 


which they ſpeak, ſeeing their cuſtoms, 

Faſhions, manners, laws and government, 
their geniuſes and characters, which ye- _ 
ry often are quite oppoſite to ours: al! 


which are points of knowledge very uſe · 
ful to men. We cannot but remark, 
that all the moſt famous poets, from Ho- 


mer, who firſt ſhewed them the exam- 
ple, when they-would lead: their hero 


to the paths of virtue, give that which 
he already did poſſeſs an opportunity of 
ſhining; or, laſtly, inſtruct him in the 


— 


nnn 


arts of government, have always ia their 


epic. poems made him travel. 
 HisToxy alſo informs us, that the 
greateſt men, when they were deſirous 
to attain perfection in any art or ſcience, 
haye always ſpent many of their years 
in going round the world, to find out and 
converſe with thoſe people who are 
{kilful, in what they wanted tolearn, and 


was moſt in reputation, in order to profit 
themſelves of their ſuperior talents, and 
gain improvement from experience. I 
here alſo muſt add, to the glory of our 
age, that this example, ſo uſeful to all 


thoſe who are deſirous of improvement, 


or to obtain a knowledge of the world, 


is daily imitated in thoſe good heads of 
families who are rich enough to go to 
ſuch an expence in the perfeQing their 
children's education, 7 5 

- Now this pleaſure, which, here up- 


„. 


— 
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on earth, is not to be obtained without 
great coſt and much fatigue, nay, even 
not without being expoſed to many dan- 


gers, you have in Hell for nothing, 


without being expoſed to any kind of la- 
bour, or running any riſk; for there 


you will find, not only when you come 


there, but even on the road, as J have 
informed you in another place, Engliſh 


.and French, Spaniards and Portugueſe, 


Italians and Germans, Savoyards and 
Swiſs, Varaſdins, Talpacks, Crapalks, | 
Croats, Wallachians and Pandours, Hun- 
garians and Bohemians, Dutchmen and 
Pruſſians; Poles, Saxons, Swedes and 
Muſcovites; Danes, Laplanders, Sar- 


matians and Perſians; Arabs and Tar- 
tars; Armeniansand Abyflinians; Moors, 


Ethiopians, Turks, Jews and Barbari- 


ans; Indians and Tonquineſe; Chineſe 
and Malabatic; Moguls and Hottentots; 


wi n 
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Bata vians and Japaneſe; and Africans of 


every country and of every colour; A- 


mericans, whoſe names have ſcarce been 
known, Cherokees and Potowas, Huſons 
and Alonquins, Ilinois, Iroquois, Suri- 
quois and Micmacs, Mexicans and Braſili- 
ans, Topinambous and Peruvians; in a 
word, all the nations and all the people 
who do, or ever have dwelt upon the ſur- 
face of this vaſt extended globe, are 
here aſſembled all as in a general ner- 
dezvous. | HE. | 

Now let me aſk you, if in all the u- 
viverſc there can be any ſingle view of 
numerous crowds that could be even 
named with the moſt diſtant thought of 
a compariſon to this great aſſembly? 
What are the noted fairs of Sainte Ger- 
maine or Bourdeaux; of Holland, Leip- 
fic, or Mayence; of Franckfort, or of 
Briſtol, &c? What are, the ſo-much- * 
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boaſted.exchanges of Europe, thoſe mar- 
keis for the commerce of the whole 


world? What are the trading towns 


the moſt populous of China and Ja- 


pan, of all the Eaſt, nay, even of the 


univerſe? Can any of them, could they 
all together preſent the curious eye with 
ſuch a ſight? No, ſurely. And what 
ſtin adds a higher reliſh to the pleaſure 
is, that in this great multitude you will 


receive the joy and comfort of finding 


your friends, and even meeting your 
moſt diſtant anceſtors, whoſe names you 
never heard mentioned, and who, for 
ages, have been quite forgotten. A 
pleaſure ſo great, that there have even 
inſtances been known of perſons, who 
have rather inclined togoto Hell, where 
they have been ſute their anceſtors 
reſided, merely for the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing them, than take the way to Heaven, 
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aha they were ſenfible with reafon, 
they could never find them. 


Tx truth of thisaffirmation i is prov- 


a to us in hiſtory by the example, a- 


mongſt many others, of a certain king 
of the Friſons, called Radbord: this 


prince, according to the relation given 


us of him by both the ancient and mo- 


dern writers, when he was on the very 
point of being baptized, took it into his 


head to alk the biſhop, who was going 
to perform the ceremony, whether 
in the paradiſe which had been promiſ- 


ed him in conſequence of his changing 


his religion, he ſhould meet with his an- 
ceſtors and predeceſſors? The biſhop 


anſwered: him, that, as they had all 


died Pagans, they could enjoy no part 


of the heavenly heritage, but were all 


in Hell. Naythen,” replied the king, 


drawing his foot out of the font into 
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which he had already put it, if that be 
+ be the caſe, keep your paradiſe and 
„ baptiſm, I will rather go to Hell, and 


rectors aud confers.” 


„ be there amongſt a good and great 


company, with my noted anceſtors, 


and other people of my own kind, 
than in your Heaven, from which you 
„have excluded ſo many brave people. 


8 and filled it up with none but beg- 


„gars, ſcoundrels, and people of no 


« note,” This anſwer, and this pro- 
ceeding, proye, without reply, how much 
cur firſt Chriſtian princes were inſtruct- 


ed, and how well convinced of the truth 


of our holy religion; and at the ſame 


time does much honour to their conver- 


tors. 1 do not know, if theſe of our 


times do owe much more to their di- 
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God, the angels and the ſaints, honour 
2» Hell wich their preſence, 


OW, if the companyot kin gs, prin-· 

ces, emperors, and other great 
lords, by whom Hell is inhabited, be 
not ſufficient for to take away your ſcru- 
pies, and engage you more quickly to go 

to augment the number of its inhabi- 
tants, here is a new argument, whoſe 

| powerful charms, I am perſuaded, you 
cannot reſiſt: yes, I am certain, that 
you will burn with envy to go there, as 

| foon as I have told and demonſtrated to 
you that God himſelf honours it with 
bis preſence; this is a ſacred truth you 
cannot diſown, unleſs you would diſpute | 
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the immenſity of the ſupreme. and ſo- 


vereign perfe& Being, by which he fills 


all ſpace, and is ever preſent in every 
place, whether in Heaven, or Earth, or 
Hell, and in eyery part of this extenſive 


| univerſe, If you ſhould be ſo impious, 


or rather ſo extravagant, (which, howe - 
ver, I am very far from fuſpecting) as 
to reſuſe me your belief of this moſt 
indiſputable truth, I need do nothing 
more, intirely to confound you, than 


ſend you to David, that royal-Prophet, 


that- inſpired -Writer, that Man after 


God's own heart, who, in the ſacred 


oracles which the holy ſpirit of the 


Deity infelf has diftated to him, ac- 
knowledges and proves it: Whither 


« ſhall I go,” ſays he, from thy ſpirit? 


 & or whither ſhall I flee from thy pre- 


« ſence? If I aſcend up into Heaven, 


thou art there; if I make my bed in 


Tp WELL ©* 
Hell, behold, thou art there*,” Af. 


ter which authority, debate it with me 


if you dare. Wok EE, 7 - | 
Nou is this all: not content with ho- 
nouring the regions of Hell by his own 


immediate preſence, the Almighty has 


alſo willed, that his dear ſon, our divine 


Saviour and Redeemer, ſhould do it the 
ſame honour; nay, that he ſhould even 


abide there three days, and as many 
nights, before he ſhould.aſcend to Hea- 
ven; which was not to be opened to 
him but throvgh this condition. Con- 


tend this truth with me: be fooliſh. and 


inconfiderate enough to do ſo: I ſhall, 

if ſo, refer you for conviction to that a- 
poſtolic creed, wherein. you make, in 
e terms, profelivn of On 
it T. 


* Pſalm cxxxix. v. 7. 8. | 
+ He was crucified, dead, and buried, and 
deſcended i into Hell, 
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- LasTLy, to prove to you that every 


thing which Heaven contains, takes 


pleaſure, and even glory, in travelling 
down to Hell, I'muſt ſtill farther tell 
you, and that from the authority of the 
u hole Romiſh church, that Purgatory, 
which I before have demonſtrated to 
| Fou is but the anti-chamber of Hell, is 
daily haunted by the greateſt faints, and 
the heavenly ſpirits; ſomeofwhom are 
continually coming and going to take 
away from thence and lead to Heaven 
the ſouls of finners, who either have 
ſtayed their time of penitence, or ſhort- 
ened it, or totally abrogated it, by the 
greatſums whichthey were wiſe enough 
at their deaths to leave to the prieſts for 
that intent; whilſt others are ſo kind 
as to take up their abode there, and 


with moſt kind and charitable aſſiduity, 


comfort aud refreſh from time to time 
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thoſe poor unhappy ſouls, who, for the 
Vant of money for their ranſom, or ſome- 


times from a want of the fame proper 
foreſight, are, it is ſaid, condemned to 


remain and burn there for thouſands of 
years 5 ney, for whole ages, 


Axp now, after all that I here have 


ſaid to you; that I have proved to you 
beyond diſpute; can you have ſtill re- 
maining the leaſt heſitation againſt going 
into Hell, where you ſee there is ſuch 
excellent company? They muſt indeed 
be hard to pleaſe, who cannot find their 
wiſhes gratiſied in an habitation which 


is almoſt the general rendezvous of all 


mankind; in an abode, where, amongſt 


the millions of its inhabitants, are to 


be found by hundreds, per ſonages who 
have made themſelves renowned and 


valued in the world; ſome for their 


great learning, their excellent talents, 
D 6 
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and eminent knowledge; others for their 
prudence, their purity of manners, and 
ſincerity of life: theſe for the luſtre 
which their riches gave them, and the 
noble ardor and thirſt they ſhewed in 
the purſuit of pleaſures; thoſe for he- 
roic valour for their great conqueſts, 


and their unbounded extent of power: 


ſome for their gallantry and beauty; 


and every one, in ſhort, for fome great 


part of eminence they played whilſt 
here on earth. Has Heaven any thing 
to place in counterbalance with theſe 


bright advantages? Alas! it is not in- 


| habited but by the poor in mind, by the 
| ſimple, by idiots, and by children, or o- 


ther people like them. A fine compa- 
riſon indeed to make! Can it be aſto- 


niſhing, after this, that ſo many people 


prefer the kingdom of Hell; and do 


things to gain it, which they wok not 
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be at the hundredth part of the trouble 
to obtain Heaven? 
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the very Lannttin of news and po- 
litics. | 


2 of unbounded curiofity 


ed to their humours, as they cannot 
find a more convenient place to their 
ſatisfaction. Indeed it is not poſſible 
but amongſt all that innumerable multi- 

tude of ſubjects, who are daily coming 


from the four corners of the earth, to 


people Lucifer's empire, but that there 
ſhould daily come What do 1 fay, 
daily ? — Much rather every minute 
of the day the freſheſt news of e- 
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Hell the moſt delightful place, as it is 


will find this place perfectly adapt- 
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and which muſt give an infinite pleaſure, 
as well to thoſe who learn and liſten to 
the news, as to thoſe who. bring them, 
I ſpeak firſt to thoſe who bear them; 
for the mind of man is naturally curi- 
ousandextremely fond of novelty. From 
thence it comes, that when we meet a 
friend or acquaintance, the firſt. thing 
which we commonly ſay to them, after 
the ordinary civilities, is, Well, what 
news? A curioſity here upon earth ſo 
inſatiable, that it makes the fortune of 
the numerous train of news-writers, the 
amuſement of news-mongers, and the 
principal occaſion of thoſe idle people 
who are called ſpeculative politici- 
Now, as in Hell, no one hasanything 
to do, I leave it to yourſelf to think with 
how much ardor they naturally run to 


nn 


find out all thoſe who have but juſt ar- 


rived; nor have theſe on the other 


hand leſs defire to utter what they know 
as ſoon as demanded, For, as an old 


philoſopher has ſaid, However plea- 


„ fing, however intereſting any thing 


ger than whilſt J have it in my pow- 


„er to impart it to another.” The 


ſame motive alſo induced Archytas of 
Tarentum, that noted aſtronomer of an- 
tiquity, to ſay, © That was it poſlible 
«« for a man to go up to Heaven, to ſee 
« and examine nearly the courſes. of the 
« ſtars, and be informed of all the fabric, 
conduct, and wonderful geconomy of 
the univerſe, and ſhould, when he 


% came back, not meet with any one to 


„whom he could relate what he had 
„ ſeen; I am perſuaded,” continued this 
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great man, «he would regret his hay- 


ing made the journey.“ 
In ſhort, man is for the aſl part 
fond of telling, not only what he has 


ſeen, but alſo what he has read, nay 
even What he has but heard ſaid; nor. 


is he leſs deſirous of hearing others do 
the ſame. Now that this pleaſure is e- 
ver reciprocally imparted in Hell, is 
an inconteſtable truth, and what cannot 
in the leaſt be doubted. Every one 
there is curious to know minutely what- 
ever paſſes here; nor are there wanting 
people to inform them every minute of 


the day or night; ſo that it may be 


ſaid, chat, notwithſtanding the extreme 


heat of the climate, there is no country 


to which news come freſner than to this: 
by this way it was that the wicked rich 

| man, whoſe ſtory is related in the gof- 
pel, had learned the bad courſe his bre- 


* 


ihren led; and as charity reigns infi- 
nitely more in Hell than on earth, it 
was for that reaſon that he demanded 


permiſſion to return, not to enjoy again 


the pleaſures he had taſted in his life 


time, but only with a deſign to work 


for their converſion and ſalvation. 
Wirn regard to news, I cannot help 
remarking by-the-bye, that the inhabi- 


tants of Hell are infinitely better uſed 
to this article, than commonly we are 
in this world: for to ſay truth, the 
news which we ſee daily publiſhed to us 


in journals, gazetteers, and chronicles, 
or hear vented by our coffee · houſe po- 
liticians and contemplative ſtateſmen, are 
moſtly liable to errors, nay often abſo- 
lutely falfe, eſpecially in points refer- 


ring to the affairs of kingdoms: now 
this abuſe reignsnot in Hell, for as there 
are inſtantly arriving perſonages, who | 
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frequently have played the capital parts 
on the great ſtage of the world, they 
muſt in conſequence be much better in- 
ſtructed with what is paſſing behind the 
curtain; and, furthermore, beſides their 
being on this account much more to be 
belie ved than others, as they are much 
more nice and delicate in point of ho- 
nour and of character, they would be 
very forry to expoſe themſelves to be 
looked upon and treated as flanderers 
by perſons with whom they are to dwell 
for ever. It is for this reaſon there- 
fore, and through this way, that a more 
certain information is there to be ob- 
tained, than on the earth, of every thing 
moſt ſecret that paſſes in the cabinets 
and privy councils of ſovereigus prin- 
Ax orHER reafon which gives amore 
demonſtrative proof of what I hare 
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here advanced i 18, that-as the miniſters 
and counſellors of princes are obliged, 
whilſt upon earth, to maintain an ab- 
ſolute ſecrecy on theſe great articles, 
which for the ſake of their own intereſt 


alſo they never fail to do; it is extreme- = 


they ſhould tranſpire to the public: but 
as thoſe gentlemen, .. when they think 
fit to come out of che upper world, 

come down directly to the lower regi- 
ons, no longer bound to the oath of ſe- 
crecy, which they have kept not without 
trouble during their lives, they make 
themſelves amends for the laborious 


taſk, by inſlandy publiſhing all 1 0 0 
know. 


from an habitual uſe of ſecrecy, be ob- 
ſtinate in ſti] per ſevering in it, Hell 


Bur after all, ould even theſe, f 
| which by the way ſcarce erer happens, | 
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would not by that meansbe worſe Greed 


with news upon the very beſt authority: 

for this they are obliged to a moſt nu- 

merous ſociety of men *, who have been 
ſettledon the earth above two hundred 


years, and who having laid it down as a 


plan, to have ſettlements wherever there 
are any of the race of man ſubſiſting, | 
diſpatch in conſequence, from- time to 
time, ſufficient numbers to the infernal 
manſions, where it may be ſaid they are 


in their true element. 


Tksk men, who are indeed *Y a 


en character, and who are named 
amongſt one another Good Compa- 
nions, have in the upper world divers 
titles, according to the different coun- 
tries they inhabit. In one place they 
are called Acignians, that is as much as to 


»The Jeſuits. 
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5 F irebrands; i in another Ignatians, 
that is, people devoted to eternal 
flames: here they are called Loyolites 
or Suites; by which are 'only meant, 
perſons who live in this world only for 
themſelves, and whoſe every word and 


action centers entirely i in the intereſt of 
theirown companions. And laſtly, there 


they are called Eſauites; by which are 
meant, a ſet of people who have all the 


love for their neighbours, which Eſau 


had formerly to his brother Jacob S: 


now as theſe ſelf · named good compani- . 


ons are ſpread abroad through all the 
courts of princes, into whoſe cloſeſt con- 


fidence and friendſhip they ſtop at no 


kind of pains to introduce themſelves, I 
leave you to judge, whether, with all 


| $ S chapter xxxvii, verſe 31, And E- 
ſau hated Jacob, becauſe of the . where- | 


with his father bleſſed him, 


\ 
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the {kill and craftineſs they poſſeſs, they 


can be unacquainted of any thing that 


paſſes there, In ſhort, they always are 


the firſt to know what affairs are deba- 


ted, what councils held, what affaifs are 


on the carpet, and what reſolutions ta- 
| ken; in all which they contrive to have 

a large ſhare, if their ſociety is ever ſo 
| little concerned in them;. and as there 
are bodies of them conſtantly coming 
down to Hell; and as they are, more- 
over, the beſt kind of people in the 
world, not in the leaſt reſeryed, never 
curious, no liars, aever jealous, incapa- 
ble of deceivingany one, and ear neſt to do 
pleaſure to every one, it muſt undoubt- 
edly be one of the greateſt in the world 
to themſelves, the relating to their new 
companions all the freſh news of what- 
ſoever paſſes in the world. 

"OP" is through the cause of theſe 


tra 


OF HELL 
good Tgnatians they daily gain knowledge 
in Hell of all that is done even in the moſt 
diſtant countries of the North, in all 
the Eaſtern ſtates, the Weſt and South, 
throughout the large bounds of every 
one of which they have ſixed ſettlements 
both rich and ſolid; even through the 


extenſive tracts of both the Indies; in 


China and Japan; in Ceylon, where ſome 
5 geographers have placed the ancient 


_ earthly paradiſe; in the Molucca iſlands, 
in Florida, Jamaica, and Virginia, in Cu- 
ba and the iſle of Hiſpaniola ; through - 


them we have been exactly informed of 
what is done in Mexico and in Peru, in 


| Brazil, Chili, and in Paragu 47, 5 


| theſe good companions have found means 


to raiſe themſelves a kingdom the rich. 


eſt and moſt powerful, wherein they 


rule with a more ſovereign, more arbi · 
trary ſway, than any of the monarchs _ 


— — — 
— — — — 
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of the univerſe: through them have i we ; 
been faithfully informed of all that 


is done in Africa, that very exten- 
five ' quarter of the world, almoſt as 


unknown to us Europeans as the Ter- 


ræ Incognitæ is to all the reſt of the 


inhabitants of the world. In ſhort, by 
the means of theſe good companions, 


things become known in Hell that are 


not even known in Heaven, which in 


this point ſeems to be the ſeat of igno- 
rance. In effect, it does not appear 


| that thoſe who inhabit Heaven hare 


half the degree of curioſity with regard 
to the things which happen here below; 


which made one of the greateſt of the 


Jewiſh prophets ſay, when ſpeaking of 


his nation (which was formerly ſaid, and 
ſtill believes itſelf to be, the only peo- 
ple in the univerſe beloved by God) 


1 


% 


OF. n n : 22 


« Abraham is ignorant of us, and Iſrael 
< OR us not $7. | 


ER, SP e- 
Fe os 


C Af. XV. 


A moſt wonderful and dazzling ſight to 
be viewed in Hell: with the 3 
ton of A comical ops, 


LF all that hich we ade 5 
be extremely ſatisfactory to curious 
a and ſuch. as love inſtruction, 


what a new pleaſure muſt it be to them, 
and all others, to view this prodigious 


motley of modes and habits, which the 
great crowds who daily come to Hell 
bring with them, aud keep there! 1 This 


variety is ſo Adele, and lo. pleaſing, 
% dee, | | 
-$ Ifa, A thi Xxviii, 


R 
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„The more we fee, the ovens would 
a fee BP gre; 
Tux ſacred author of ha firſt 3 

of Kings relates, that the prophet Sa- 
muel, having been conjured up by the 
ſorcereſs, who made him return from 
the bottom of Hell, or from Purgatory, 
where he was, {for it is not credible that 
he was then in Heaven) appeared before 
Saul, not only with the ſame features 
and ſhape, but with the ſame dreſs which 
he wore when living 7 from whence 1 
conclude, that the fame cuſtom conti- 
nues ſtill in Hell. Now tell me, I beg 
of you, if there is ia the world a ſpec- 
tacle more various, or more creative 
for theeyes, than that which this cuſtom 
muſt produce? What a pleaſure to ſee 
An this place popes, having on their heads 
their grand tiaras, embelliſhed with three 
Crowns of gold, fer one upon another; 


- 


. 


r HELL 3; 
the ſymbol of their . omnipotency on 
Earth, in Heaven, and Hell; the whole 


adorned in every part with the ſineſt 


pearls, and the moſt precious j "Iu 


that, emperors cloathed in their richeſt 
and moſt magnificent ceremonial habits! 
Here, kings trailing their coronation 
robes of velyet and embroidery, turned 


down with folds of rich ermine, whiter 


than the falling faow! there, princes, 


dukes, and eleftors, in all the pompous 


Hab 1abiliments they wore in the greateſt 5 


proceſſions! In one ſpot, cardinals 


with their hats, their bonnets, their 
_cloaks, their caſſocks, their capes, and 


their ſcarler ſhoes; and in anether, bi- 


ſhops, archbiſhops, aud abbots, with 


crofiers in their hands, and mitres on 
their Needs, pg ain oe and 


yn” 


Wu ar fight can be more aelightful, 
5 3 8 | 
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than that which is preſented to the eye 
by that motley aſſemblage of monks, 

dreſſed in all colours, and in every 
faſhion; ſome with their cowls cut 
pointed, others round, ſome ſquare; and 
others like a pepper: box; ſomeextreme- 
ly ſtraight and narrow, and others, of 
that bulk and amplitude, capable to c- 
ver the head of an elephant, nay, take 
in his trunk, his ears, and tuſks: one 
6 girded with a rope, another with a ſtrap, 
like mules or horſes; ſome ſhorn, and 
others with their hair; ſome ſhaven, and 
with their chins as ſmooth, and cheeks 
as roſy, as the moſt delicate fribble-of 
thetimes; andothers with a thick, long, 
dirty beard, hanging down to their 
cirdles, and giving them the look rather 
of goats than men: here you fee ſome 
without breeches, ſhirts, or ſtockings; 
here, others with their ſhirts over their 


v 
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other dreſs. In one place you obſer ve 
them with their ſpatterdaſhes on, as if 
they were expecting every moment to 
go upon a long journey; yet look but 
farther, and you ſee another ſet going 
about the very ſtreets and fields bare- 
headed, legged, and footed, as if they 
were ſo many dogs: one claſs of them 

you ſee as groſs and fat as hogs, another 

kind as lean, as thin, and withered, as 
ſo many cuckoos. In ſhort, ſome of 
them you . behold covered with dirty 
Tags, worſe than, the. pooreſt. beggars, 
whilſt others. are tricked out in point 
device, and rather have the air of ſome. 
young female de vote, who has been 
ſpending three or four. hours at her toi- 
lette, conſulting how ta accommodate 
the difference bet veen the natural de- 
cency of habit, and thoſe advantages 

E23 


monly change every year, and ſome- 
 1imes oftener: nay, with ſome nations, 
ſuch as, for example, the French, they 
are ſo changeable, that ſuch a faſhion as 
was entirely new in the morning, be- 
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which coquetry tells * e acquire 
Ef from oem” =” 


NEARLY is ſame 9 mixture 
may be ſeen in the military, as well 


from the colour and faſhion of their 


cloaths, as from the variety of their * | 
quipage and arms, * 


To this delightful picture we may 


join the different forms of dreſs peculi- 


ar to every nation; forms which com- 


comes old by noon, and before 8 10 it 


| Is e forgotten,” 


oF H was ©” 


e 8 rn 


CH AP. xVI. 


"Graz variety of bloss wich W to 
thedrefſing of * hair = heveards 


1 fore, you will not receive leis from 
the manner in which all thefe Yee | 
dreſs their hair and beards; As to uh 
former, ſo ne ſhave-them imorwa ial 
parts, arranging them in ſuch a Fathi 
| that there ſhall not be more in one ſide 
than the other, leaving a ſeparation be- 
tween the one half and the other, which 
makes a kind of barrier, and will not 
allow any of the hairs of the right ſide ' 
to incroach the lea upon thoſe which 
poſſeſs the territories' on the left: o- 
. 5 
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8 thers ſoffer them to fall negligently c 0- 


ver their foreheads and eyes, ' which 
are thereby entirely covered: one 
ſet turns them up, and make them to 
fall back to the hinder part of their 
heads, where, by the means of a crook- | 
ed comb, they hold them continyally in 
the ſame poſition z whilſt others again 
cut them to the length of an inch or 
two, and by means of a mixture of hog's 
fat and flour, make of them a kind of 
femi-circle round their foreheads, which 
gives them the appearance of a wild 
boar's head, ſet round with briſtles; 
ſome, in the faſhion of the women of 
former times, ſuffer them to grow as 
long as they will, and then let them flow 
looſe in the wind; others incloſe them 
up in a bag, or make a kind of tail of 
them, either ſingle, twiſted, or tied up 
with ribbons; whilſt others again, have 


them ſo very ſhort, as ety to hide 

| their ears, or even ſhade the nape of 
their necks: one ſet of them ſhave off 

part of them, and let the reſt grow, 


giving themſelves the appearance” of ſo 


many ſhock dogs; - whilſt another ſer 
ſhares them off intirely; and, as: if it 
was a ſhame or diſcredit to them to 
wear ſuch head · Areſſes as the great au- 4 
thor of nature has given them, chuſe 
rather to put on a covering of foreign 
hair (ſometimes cut off by ſtealth from 
ſome unhappy criminal's head, whilſt 
hanging on the gallows) in which they 
may be ſeen haughtily ſtrutting in Hell, 
as they did formerly upon the earth. 
Laſtly, another race, ſuch as the Sa- 
vages, ' Canibals, and Anthropophagi, 
with their hair all diſhevelled, and 
ſtanding up on end, look like furies, 
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5 Fo with ſergenee i in the room of treſſes, and 


fright you with their very ſight, _ 
Non is there a variety leſs diverting 
in the forms of beards. Aſtronomers 


| have parted the fixed ſtars into fix ela- 


ſes, according to their different magni- 


tudes: in the ſame manner may beards 


alſo be arranged, according to their ſe- 
, Yeral bulks: in this number however, 
9 do not comprize the claſs of little 
beardlings, nor thoſe pretty maiden 


chins, ſtrewed thinly here and there 


with a few ſtraggling hairs; which may 


on that account be well compared tothe 


milky way, in which the ſtars whereof 


it is compoſed look fo ſmall, on account 


of their great diſtance, that they can 
ſcarcely be perceived even by the beſt 
teleſcopes in Holland. No, no; theſe 
beardlings, a dozen of which could 


ſcarcely ſupply one ſizeable muſtachio, 
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wuſt not here find a-place in-this o 
_eaalogue, I: do not pretend to ſpeak | 


beards, thoſe beards in folio, of which 
one ſingle one might be ſufficient to fill 


2. pillow or a cuſhion: many. of theſe 
are to be ſeen i in Hell, deſcending in 


triple rows down to the very navel of 


the wearer; theſe beards,. moſt truly 


venerable, take all kinds of forms, ac- 


| cording to the taſte, or fancy. of thoſe 


whom they belong to: ſome of them 
ſcattered and diſplayed-like a looſe cock 
of | hay, which is not yet dry enough 
to go into the barn or ſtack; cover the 
breaſts and ſtomachs, nay even the very 
bellies of their owners, who could not 
be perſuaded to quit them for all be 
gold of Peru. Another ſort, cut in a2 
rounder form, looks like a parcel of flax- 
made ready. for the wheel, and Waiting, 
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for the ſpinſter” s hand to work it. 


Another kind, divided'into two points, | 


reſembles theſoc and coultreofaplough, 
quite ready to cut you through, if you 


do not take care to get out of its way. 
A fifth ſort, wrapt and winded in two 


very fine flame · coloured ribbons, reſem- 


bles the claws of a boiled lobſter. Laſt- 
ye another kind, twiſted, braided and 


corded, repreſents perfectly well to us 
theſe long - tailed comets, which we have 
ſeen fromtime to time appear in the ſky, 
and whoſe appearance has formerly 
cauſed ſo much terror to timid and ſu- 
perſtitious mortals. But now whilſt we 


are about the head, let us finiſh here 


the diverting ork which 1 it 8 


us with, 


— 


H K „ 


The : prodigious variety of head-drefles 
in Hell. 


HER E was a proverb amongſt 
- "the ancient Latins, which meant, 
1 80 many heads, ſo many various opi- 
*« nions 5 for my part, I think we may 
at preſent ſay, with as much truth,“ So 
« many heads, ſo many different head- 
« drefles,” In ſhort, what a prodigious 
variety there is of caps, hats, tur baus, 
and other head - dreſſes; ſome are ſquare, 
ſome round, ſome triangular; ſome ſhal- 
 loped, ſome in the form of a dragoon's 
cap, ſome like pandores, and ſome, like 
the Chineſe, are in the form of a muſh- 
room; others in that ofaſugar-loaf; ſome 
have great, others ſmall brims; ſome are 
cocked up after the faſhion of the ſol - 
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diers, whilſt others are hanging down, 
like thoſe of miniſters, prieſts, and other 
devout perſons: one kind are bordered 
or embroidered richly with gold or fil- 
ver, another ſort magniſieently adorned 
with feathers of every different colour ; 
ſome green, like thoſe of biſhops or arch 
biſhops *; ſome red, as thoſe of cardi- 
nals; foe White, like thoſe of the Jews 
in certain countries; ſome white, as thoſe- 
of millers, and of ceriain monks much: 
on a footing with them; and laſtly, ſome 
lack, the uſual and general colour here- 
in Europe: and ſo much for the Me; 
dreſs of the men. 
 WirTa regard to thoſe of 88 
I might as ſoon undertake to reckon 
the number of all the ſtars in Heaven, 
or of all the drops of water, or grains ; 


of ſang, which are within the ſea, or on 
A ä 


* of the 1 Romiſh church. 


y 


— 


not to plunge myſelf into this ſea of dif- 
ficulty; in which, once entered, I ſhould 


never find a bottom, nor be ever able to 
get again to land; and ſhall prudently 
| paſs on to another part of their dreſs: 
the fight of which is far from being one 


of the leaſt pleaſing, « or the leaſt elch. 
ful of Hell. 


Tuis then is their pretiy 7 body-dreſs | 


of ſtays or jumps, whoſe cavity and nice- 


ly- conducted bend lets us ſee a half, nay 
ſometimes the whole, of thoſe two de- 
lightful hemiſpheres, whiter than ſnow, 
harder than marble, and more attractive 
than the loadſtone; charming objects! 
which ever yet have conſtructed, and e- 


ver ſhall, ſo long as this world laſts, the 
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ies banks, 25 pretend to enter into a de- 
tail of all the ſeveral kinds of head · dreſs 
they have contrived, or brought into the 
world: I ſhall therefore take great care 
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moſt delightful pleaſure of mankind ; _ 
| ſupported and kept up by thoſe pretty 
ſtomachers which are ornamented: with 
all that the moſtrefined luxury of gallan- 

try has ever thought the moſt attracting. 

' You ſee them, ſome under gauſes, ex- 
tremely thin and-fine, and others with- 
out any veil, riſing and falling alternate- 
ly, going and coming at each act of re- 
ſpiration, and, as it were, uſing all their 
endeavours to eſcape from this kind of 
priſon, in which theſe fair ones keep 
them thus conſined, without which we 
would fee them dart forwards into the 
e very hands of thoſe who view and gaze | 
on them with tranſport. What a raviſn- 
ing and delicious ſpectacle for thoſe lo- 
vers who are ſo numerous in Hell 1E * 


\ 
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A pariamen of women in Hell, A plea« 
ſant ſtory relating 0 it. 


ow EVE R, the ioignſe dire | 
of theſe laſt are a little weakened. 
by anchor ſurpriſing ſight, not ſo agree- 


able, which is that of a ſort of ſenate, or 
| tribunal, compoſed of Women; at the | 


head of which is that famous Xantippe, 


wife of Socrates, who, whilſt ſhe lived, 


exerciſed ſo well the patience of that phi- 
loſopher: All theſe women (amongſt 
whom thoſe of. Holland, and eſpecially 
tboſe of the rich and proud city of Am- 


ſterdam, hold the firſt rank), arrogantly 
wearing the hat and breeches, as public 
marks of their authority, give their or- 


ders, and dictate their pleaſures o over 
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their ſilly husbands, whom they lead, like ' 


fools, by the noſe; commanding. them 


with a rod, and forcing obedience from 


them with a degree of haughtineſs which 


the moſt abſolute monarch would not 


. 
. 


den to the very meaneſt of his ſubjects. 


Ir is even related, on this point, that 
theſe women, having been uſed on earth 
to govern the men, had once upon a time 


a2 mind to aſſume the ſame authority o- 


ver Lucifer, his court, and all his ſub- 
jets; and that with this deſign they had 


laid a plot amongſt themſelves to uſurp 
the authority by ſtrength of arms. The 
affair was even already carried ſo far, 


as that they were to be ſeen armed cap- 


 4-pee, with ſmords by their ſides, and hel- 
mets on their Heads: in a word, they 


were all ready to execute their project, 
and for the total overthrow of the infer- 


nal kingdom; nay, this revolution would 


Vas warned ofiti in time . his ſpies, had 
not quickly baniſhed them over to the 
quanere of Hercules , Sardanapalus f. 


PA A beroand demi god, eee | 
| the love of women, for whoſe ſake he committed 
many meanneſſes. Every one knows that he 
ſpun with Omphale, and that he periſhed by 
the fatal preſent he received from Dann, one 
| ef his wives, whom he tenderly loved. | 
"+ A king of the Aﬀyrians. His reign, which 
Nied twenty years, is ſaid to have been one 
continued ſcries of debaucheries, He paſſed bis 
time in ſpinning amongſt his wives and concu- 
vines, wearing women's cloaths, that he might 
not be diſtinguiſhed from them, His effemina- 
ey raiſell Arſaces, governor of the province of 
Media, againſt him.  Sardanapalus defeated 
this rh in ſeveral actions; but his army be. 


Ing defelrted in its turn, he left the command 

of it to his brother, who w2s beaten in two bat- 

 _ "tes, and entirely cut to pieces ina third. This 
| * feries of misfortunes. induced Sardanapalus to 

reſolve on fhutting himſelf up in Niniveh, where 

he reſiſted the attacks of the conſpirators, who 

laid liege to that city, for three years, But at 
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| Solomon Ss Heliogabalus +, and ſome. o- 


length a prodigious fall of rain producing a an 
overflow of the river; which carried away a 
great part of the walls, Sardanapalus, deſpair- 
ing of being any longer able to oppoſe them, 
_ cauſed a magnificent pile to be erected in 
the middle of bis palace, in which he burnt 
himſelf, his wives, his nn and all his 
wealth. | 

The ſon of David, bt Bathſheba, the wife 
of Uriah. No man ever ſignalized himſelf on 

the throne by a greater ſhare of knowledge, or 
buy a larger number of follies. For, as the be- 
ginning of his reign was glorious and admira- 
ble, ſo was the end of it ſhameful and infamous. 


He carried his paſſion for women to ſuch a pitch 


as no one had ever done before him, nor none 
has ever done ſince, having had ſeven hundred 

wives, who all enjoyed the title of queen, and 
three hundred concubines. His eonnexion with 
them drew him into apoſtacy ; inſomuch, that 
he worſhipped their idols, cauſed temples to be 
erected. for them, and inſtituted facrifices to 
them, He left an example of incontinence to 
all the princes of the Eaſt, which they bave 
ſince pretty cloſely followed, in the multitude of 
women where with their ſeraglios are filled. Af- 
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; ther effeminate men, over whom he gave 
them full e to exerciſe mer 
| Powe | | e 
ter this, what great occaiips et we to make 
our boaſt of the extent of human wiſdom; of 


which this ſovereign is ſaid to have deen the 
moſt perfect pattern! 


I M. Aurelius Antoninus 1 e 


Heliogabalus, from his having been prieſt of 
the fun amongſt the Phœnicians. He ſueceed- 
ed the emperor Macrinus, who had been depo- 


ſed by the ſoldiery. This young prince ſtained 
his character with ſuch crimes and debauche- 


ries, that he was ſurnamed the Sardanapalus of 


Rome, During ſomewhat leſs than four years 
and three months which he held the empire, he 
married four wives, and eſtabliſhed-a ſenate: of 
women; of whom he made his mother preſi - 
dent. His crimes, his debauchery, his luxury 
and extravagance, forced even the ſoldiers of 
kis on guard to revolt againſt him, and kill 
both him and his mother. The people of Rome 


dragged their bodies through the ſtreets, then 


threw them into a bog- houſe, and after that 
into the Tiber. This emperor was not above 
twenty years of age when he. was killed; and 
yet in that very ſhort life he had commited : 
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 Fanaſtica diverſity | in the her parts | 
of the * Ai the inhabitants. of 
Hell. 


JE wow come to the whimſical 
VF - motley of the habits of thoſe | 
who reſide in Hell. You will find there 
| fone of all faſhions, every one more 

fooliſhthan another. Some wear them ſo 
| ſtrait and cloſe, that they can ſcarcely 
breathe within them; on the contrary, 
others have them ſo wide, that they 
. would eaſily contain two or three bodies 


cut 0 e in ſuch 2 | manner, that | 


ö Sue. ks a e ebe every 8 
able, as even the plain recital Oy 208: be: 
heard without horror. 


"I 


ſuch as theirs; others again wear them . 


0 F n E 15 as 

you would rather believe they were 
wrapped in a net than in a habit, Some 

have their ſleeves ſo ſtrait, that they 
cannot get their hands into them, with. 
out a deal of trouble; whilſt others 
wear them ſo wide, that their whole bo- 
dies, were they ever ſo big, might paſs 
 throughthem. In ſhort, there are ſome 
ſo extravagant, that, wanting, in all ap- 
pearance, to paſs for monſters, they 
cauſe their cloaths to be made with twa 
pair of ſleeves; one pair of which they 
throw behind them, and which, flutter- 
ing at their backs, gives them the aſpe& 
of ſo many crows or wild geeſe, juſt 
ready to fly; the whole .crimmed with 
ſuch a prodigious quantity of rib= 
bons, that one of their ſuits might 
almoſt furniſh out an TDs 
ſhop. 


Tur ſame extraragince appears in 


. 


* 
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_ faſhions of breeches; ſome of which 


deſcend quite to the heels, and others 
do not even reach the knees; of the 
latter ſort, ſome are alſo ſo na rrow, and 
: o thin, as will ſcarcely hide what na- 
ture and modeſty enjoin us to conceal; 
whilſt of the former, ſome are fo large 
and ſpacious, that they might, in neceſ- 
ſity, ſerve for a ſuil toa little ſuip-· Add 
to this, that rich people frequently load 
them with ſuch plenty of gold, ſilver and 
gems, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh even the leaſt pattern of the ori- 
ginal ſtuff they are made op. | 
ALso alike motley mixture-of fanoy 5 
is to be ſeen in the {teckings; not only 
in the colours, and ituff of their mate- 
rials, but like wiſe in the manner of wear- 
ing them: ſome garter them above the 
knee, others below it: one takes the 
greateſt care imaginable chat they are 


Fd 
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drawn up fo tight, as not the leaſt wrin- 
kle may be ſeen; whilſt another, to 
2 ſhew an air of negligence, ſuffers them 
to fall down almoſt about his heels; 
whilſt a third wears two or three pairs 
of different colours, one upon another; 
and that they may be the eaſier diſcern- 
ed, rolls them and ties them up at diffe- 
rent heights, enriching each one of theſe 
ſeveral ſtages with different knots of 
| ribbon, in ſuch a manner, that you 
| might well take him, with his legs thus 
adorned, for a Mercury & juſt ready to 
ſet out upon his flight, to execute the 
commands of his father Jupiter. EP 
Nay, not even the coverings of the 
feet are beneath our taking notice of, as 


The poets having given to Mercury the of - 
fice of meſſenger to the gods, have alſo beſtow. 
ed wings on him, which he fixes to his feet 
whenever he has any ES. to execute on 
earth. - 


ſippers of the popes, embelliſhed with 


fathers would allow them only to kiſs 
ſandals, ſhoes, and other foot-drefſes of 


time, which are no lefs brilliant or mag- 
nificent. In the faſhion of theſe laſt | 


from a due conſideration and reſpect, a 


common mother, and from the fear they 
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objects worthy of curioſity in Hell. In 
the firſt rank may be ſeen thoſe ſacred 


gold embroidery; Which were, whilſt 
in this world, an object of the venerati- 
on cf kings and princes, and of the 
greateſt lords, who have reckoned it as 
the higheſt honour, if theſe moſt holy 


them with the moſt profound reſpet. 
Next to theſe holy flippers come the 


empreſſes, of queens, and prineeſſes; 
and laſtly, of our ladies of the preſent 
there is one thing, no doubt very edi- 
fying, to be remarked; which is, that 


reverential regard to the earth, our 


' 


A 8 — — 
6 - 


are under of 1 her, they 
touch her only with the ſmall tip of the 
foot; all the reſt of the body leaning 
only on one heel of wood very light, 
thin, and peaked, which only, as it were, 
grazes along her ſurface. There alſo 
you ſee another kind, called pattens, 
| which are made for the ſake of certain 5 
| Women, Who, thinking themſelves too 
ſhort, have had the ingenuity io find out 
a ſecret for doing what appeared impoſ- 
ſible to the Saviour of the world; Imean, 
the adding five or ſix, and even ſometimes 
tenor twelve inches, to their little height, 
by giving that addition to their foot-at- 
tire. This folly, which they had on 
earth, has alſo followed them to the in- 
fernal regions; where, mounted upon = 
this kind of ſtilts, they {till divert thoſe 3 
who ſee them walking in this manner. J 


Taz ſame pleaſure it is to ſee the  . 
2 5 4 
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Chineſe ladies, hopping about and wad- 
dling like magpies or water-wagtails, 
who, tohavetheir feet ofa ſurpriſing lit- 


tleneſs, cauſe them to be broke and bent 


| back in tendereſt infancy.; a folly, for 
which, at every ſtep they take, they 


Fay the tribute of a ſevere and ſmart- 
ing penance; but which, however, 


does not hinder their imitating, in this 


reſpect, their fooliſh mothers, as ſoon as 
ever they themſelves become fuch, - 

I another place you may ſee others, 
-who:haviog-in this world been fooliſh 
enough to wear ſboes intirely cut down 
before, give way to the fame extraya- 
-gance, when they get below ſtairs: in- 
. deed they allege in vindication of it be- 


ſides, that this way of being ſhod ap- 


-pears to them a very handſome faſhion, 
that it is alſo a very uſeful and conveni- 


ent one, on the account of remperingand 
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an in ſome meaſure, the Slag 
heat of the infernal gout, which they 
are tormented with from time to time. 
Others, on the contrary, Who have im- 
| proved upon the faſhions of their times, 
wear them with latehes of ſuch an 
height, as almoſt cover half their legs, 
and which they-adorn with great tufts 
of roles, which give them greatly the 
appearance of rough - footed pigeons. 
Laſtly, you (hall ſeefome, who, although 
they were never on horſeback in their 
lives, or ever took any journey, but this 
to Hell, yet always wore on earth, and 


ſtill continue to do the ſame in Hell, a 


large pair of jack-boots, adorned with Y 

long ſpurs, which, frequently entan- | 

gling with their legs as they are walk- 

ing, trip them up, and ſometimes bring 

them, with their noſes, to the ground, 

Now I demand of you, if entertainments 
1 
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as comical as theſe, and which in Hell 

coſt but the trouble of looking at, muſt i 
not afford an infinite pleaſure? and if 

there is any thing here 2 earth that 
can be compared with it? 

Bur now, after having run through, 
and given an exact account, as we have 
done, of every thing which Hell con- 

* tiains of the grand, agreeable, curi- 
1 | ous, and amuſing, let us go on to en- 
* quire into its form of government, 
| its conſitution, and the good order 
| which is kept in it. This will be the 
inlets of 5 third and laſt part. 
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What form of government there is i in 
| Fell. 


1 hk have a long time dippateg ; 
v (and are not yet agreed in this | 

aq point) what is the beſt and 

moſt advantageous form of government 


F4 
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for any nation, and for the people where- 
of it conſiſts. Some are for a Demo- 
cracy, others for Ariſtocracy, and, in 
ſhort, others for Monarchy, Although 
every one of theſe opinions has its fa- 
vourites, and is ſupported by very ſolid 
reaſons, it nevertheleſs appears certain, 
that monarchy prevails over the other 
two; firſt, becauſe it is that which God 
himfelf has always followed, and ſtill 
does follow, in the management of the 
univerſe; whereof he always has been, 
and will be, the chief monarch as long 
as it continues; he is alſo called, in ſa- 
cred writings, the Loxp of Loxps, 
KING of KIxes, and RuL ER of Pxix- 
| Cs: ſecondly, becauſe this ſort of go- 
li vernment is the moſt natural, as appears 
| very evidently from the example of 
the bees, to whom Nature herſelf. has 
taught it: and, in the third and laſt 
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place, becauſe the four. great empires 


which ſucceeded. one another in the 
world, and exiſted i in it for almoſt two 


, . 
* 


thouſand years, all adopted and fol- | 


* a monarchical. . of govern» 


N ow, as all theſe facts are moſt un- 


| toabiedly true, it is alſo no leſs certain, 


that this is the government of the infer- 


nal empire: the firſt proof 1 ſhall here 
quote of it is, that Lucifer, who, as you 


know very well, was, whilſt in Heaven, 


p before his fall, the prince of angels, has 
maintained in Hell the ſame command 


oer them, exerciſing i in that place an 
abſolute and deſpotic power, not only o- 


ver thoſe rebellious and unhappy ſpirits, | 


but alſo over all thoſe who dwell there 


withthem, F or which reaſon the ſcrip- 


tures have given him the Nos 
2 
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tiles and ſurnames of Beelzebub *; 
which fignifies King, Prince, or So- 
- vereign of Flies; that is to ſay, of 
angels and of ſouls, which, after death, 
are as light as flies: that of the Prince 
of the Devils 4, and of the Powet err... 
ſorereignty) of darkneſs $, whoſe em- 
pire God ef has called a real ww 
dom . 15 
Mok rO VE. .. us reflet 15 ever 
ſo little on the particulars which I have 
made above, and which I am now going 


to continue, and we ſhall readily grant, J 
and without any difficulty, that there 
was never perhaps in the world a king- | 
dom better governed, more populous, | 
| 


nor ordered with more regularity: and 


* Matt, ch. ii. ver. 24. 
I Mark, ch. iii. 22. 
9 Epheſ. ch. vi. ver. 12. Col. 43 i. ver. 13. 


4 Matt. ch. Xil, ver. 26. 


therefore no one more powerful or 
flouriſhing than this. For it is the mul- 
titude of ſubjects, and the good govern- 
ment that is obſer ved in a nation, which 
conſlitutes its ſtrength and power. He- 
roes of all ſorts, learned men and doctors 
in every faculty; artiſts, merchants and 
artiſans of every kind; nothing, in ſhort, 
is wanting here, which can made a pow- 
erful kingdom. 


| eren ger f ADHERE 
0 H Af. IL 
 Vnirerkitie and academies i in Hell. 


T. is not to be Aube An that in 
Hell there are a vaſt number of ve-- 
ry. learned and profound divines; at 
' the head of whom is the famous apoſ- 
tle ſurnamed Ifcariot, who had been 
inſtructed, as well as all his brethren, at 
| * 1 | 
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the ſame ſchool with our Saviour. Neat 
in order you obſerve at his right hand 
the renowned Simon, ſurnamed Magus; 
and at his left the famous Alexander 
VI who, having turned every thing up- 
on earth into money, and even ſold 


Heaven itſelf, where he thought not 


of reſer ving one ſingle place for himſelf, 


and finding at his death that he had no 


other retreat, took the road to Hell, as 


many of his predeceſſors had done, 
here he Was accepted with " 
arms. m4 

In the company of theſe Noftrous 
and renowned chiefs are to be ſeen a 
great ſwarm of learned monks and 
zealous preachers of every order, ex- 
cepting that of St. Francis; and this 
exception I make on the undoubted;and 


not to be ſuſpected, proof of one of their 


young noviciates, who having been, in 


2 trance, cranſported/ to- Hell, aſſured 
us, on bis return, that he did not ſee 
there one ſingle churchman of their or- 
der. This was the very learned and 
moſt impartial father Sedulus, himſelf a 
Franciſcan monk, who, in one of his 
books, reports this mar vellous ad ven- 
ture, which I leave to the pious credu- 
lity of my readers. | 
In Hell then, all theſe moſt learned 
per ſonages, to whom Lucifer gives great 
ſalaries (for in the other world, no more 
than in ours, will this kind of people 
do any thing for nothing; beſides that, 
as they are the conſtant ſupporters of 
bis empire, it is but reaſonable that they 
ſhould be well paid); there, I ſay, all 
theſe Doctiſſimi, in their learned aſſem- 
blies, and in their public lectures, inquire 
into all thoſe ſubjects and queſtions which 
are of the greateſt importance in the re- 
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ligion. of Hell: for example; whether 
it is not lawful to make uſe of equivoca- 
tion? to murder our neighbours, and 
even kings themſelves? Whether the 


popes are not ſuperior to general. coua · 


cils, however cecumenical? Whether 

they have not an abſolute power over 
all the temporal good things of this 

world? Whether they have not a right 

to give and take away kingdoms and em- 

pires at their pleaſure? And laſt-⸗ 


ly, whether they bave not an intire 


and unlimited power of breaking and 


diſannulling all treaties of peace made 
for the ſake of religion? 


Is their hours of recreation, theſe 
divines diſpute amongſt themſelves, by 

way of paſtime. on the following grave 

and engaging queſtions; . viz. Whe- 


ther or not the Virgin Mary was con- 


ceived in e flo? What is therrue | 


h — — — Ins 
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5 8 cauſe of: converſion? In 


which of his two natures Jeſus Chriſt 


ledge of the merits of man? Whether 


the juſt can be certain of ſalvation, and 


of the help of divine grace? And a 
thouſand other fine queſtions of this 


kind; the examination and enquiry of 
which had been the occupation of their 


whole lives here on earth; but which 
they had never been able to agree, or 
even decide any thing about. Here, 


however, they flatter themſelves they 


ſhall be able to bring them to any end; 
at leaſt they are well aſſured, 1 they 


want not time, in this place, to e: examine | 
them intirely at their leiſure. 


Nxxr to theſe learned and profound 


* * 


became our mediator? Whether his — 
going down to Hell can be proved 
by the ſeriptures? Whether predeſti- 
nation is the conſequence of a foreknow- 
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theologiſts come the grave and ſubtile 
doctors of the ſchools; the 74 
eee the Alexander de Ales 8. *, 


* This ſcholaſtic mittee; this W 

in his time, the Irrefragable Doctor, and the 
Fountain of Life, was an Engliſhman, and a 
cordelier. Having, às it is ſaid, engaged him- N 
ſelf to refuſe nothing that was demanded of 
him in the name of the Virgin Mary, for whom 
he had the higheſt devotion, the cordeliers of 
his country, who. were informed of his oath, 
begged of him, by that ſacred name, to enter 
himſelf into their order, which he inſtantly a- 
greed to, in the year 1222, and had afterwards 
the honour to have for a diſciple St Bonaven- 
tura, alſo a friar of the ſame order. He was 
ordered by pope Alexander VI. to compoſe a 
commentary on the ſentences of Pierre Lom 
bard, biſhop of Paris; and alſo a ſummary of 
ſchool divinity, which was extremely ſubtile. 
He compoſed alſo many other works which 
| have not appeared; but his ſummary gives 
no great cauſe to regret the loſs of them. He 
died at Paris, in the year 1246, and was buri- 
ed there, in the convent of that order, where 
his monument 1 is yet to be ſeen. | 


i 
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the Duns Scotus's * the Ockhams f. 


A wy Another obrdutier; who vecuire® Mas * 
tle in his life · time of the Subtile Doctor. His 
name was Johannes Duns, and was called Sco- 


tus, becauſe they ſay he was a Scotſman, He 


died at Cologne, in 1308, aged aboutthirty-five 
years. It is to this monk the church of Rome 


is indebted for the doctt ine of Immaculate 


Conception; which he propoſed, not as a prin · 


ciple, but only as an opinion, It is well 
known how great a progreſs that opinion has 


made fince the death of its inventor. All this 
man's works have been publiſhed in twelve vo- 


lumes, folio, by his brethren, who are the on- | 


ly perſons, I believe, who read them. 

+ William Ockllam, another cordelier, by 
country an Englifhman, and a diſciple of the 
foregoing. He lived in the fourteenth century, 


and was ſurnamed by his brethren the invin- 
| cible Doctor, the ſingular Doctor, and the ve- 


nerable Maſter, : He was chief of a ſe&, who 


maintained that Chriſt and his diſciples poſ- 


ſeſſed nothing, either in common, or in parti. 
cular; which gave riſe to that pleaſing queſ- 
tion, Whether the property of the bread and 


wine and other food which theſe monks con- 


ſumed according to cuſtom, belonged to them, 
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the Mardiliue's * - the Biels f. the Mo- 


or ubs cher they Mac dns bare uſe of them? 
This queſtion, indeed comical, and. worthy of 
theidleneſs and genius of the monks, occupied 
them a long time, and occaſioned thouſands 
ot writings. - This important affair, however, 
could nat be terminated. without the interpo- 
ſition of the holy ſee. Pope Nicolas III. who 
had hiqſelf been a cordelier, found means to 
enrich them, without breaking through their 
rule of poſſeſſing no property but deeided it, 
that they ſhould enjoy the uſe of whatever was 
given them, but that the property of it ſhould 
belong te the church of Rome; by which 
means, he, under the name of rhe church of 
Rome, gave them infinite poſſeſſons. But 
John XXII. bis ſucceſſor, Who had not the 
ſame regard for that order, repealed that bull 
by two contrary ones. Ockham died in 1347. 


leaving, as uſual, many works: bebind him. 


which bave fince EY ine ws paſ- 8 
try-cooks ſhops, 
4 Fleming; a * 3 of the 
church of St. Andrew, at Cologne: he lived 
in the fourteenth century, and died in 1393, 
leaving many works behind him. | 

+ A German, wha lived in che fifteenth cen · 


4 


We 


F 4 E 1 L. us, 
ina. $ 5 the Bellarmines 1. and. a num» 


tury. He: ande divitiy. in this dueby of 
Wirtemberg; died in 1493; and amongſt his 

other works, left four books of commentaries on 
the ſentences of Pierre- LAOS ms were 
the bible of that time. 

* A Jeſuit, by birth-a pant d. He en- 
tered into this order in 1553. taught Oy 
for twenty years at Evora in Portugal, and 

died at Madrid in 1600. He left many works, 
the laſt of which, on the Agreement of Grace 
and Free will, has ſtirred op troubles in the 
Romiſh church, which have already laſted 
about an hundred and fifty years, and perhaps 
may do ſo for as many more; fince, according 
to eccleſiaſtical RW neither fide will yield 
to the other. 

+ controvertiſt of the Arta century ; . 
more tolerable, and ſomewhat more rational, 
than any of thoſe we have been ſpeaking of. 
He was nephew, by the mother's fide, to pope 
Marcellus 11. Me was born at Montepulciana 
in Tuſcany, His genius and talents, added 
to his illuſtrious birth, raiſed him to the high- 
eſt dignities in the church, having been made 
cardinal and archbiſhop of Capua. He died 
on the ſeventeenth of September, 1621, in the 
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ber ol others of the ſame ſtamp: all 
8 who were of great ſer vice to 


- Lucifer whilſt on earth, and: who ſtill 


continue, in Hell, to publiſh the ſame 


N dodrines: which they 8 oo when li- 


ving. 


Ix the r of the 3 
ing are to be found the doctors of the 
evangelic and reformed church; who, 


having been uſed during their lives to 
ſubordination, and obliged by govern- 


ment to keep within the narrow bounds 


of their miniſtry, took not the liberty, 


* 


eh year of his age, and left behind 
him many treatiſes on controverſial points; 
ſome of which have been refuted by proteſtants, 
and ſome by catholics; ſome have been con · 


demned and cried down by the parliaments 
of Paris, and ſome by the ſenate of Venice; 


and laſtly, others have fallen. intirely into 
oblivion, not being now en read by any 


; | body, 
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whilſt on earth, and much leſs dare they 


dos it in Hell, to treat on theſe peril- 


ous queſtions; which the ſpirit of pride, 


of curioſity, of ſovereignty, and inde- 
pendeney, ſuggeſted to others; yet ſtill 
the ſpirit of diſputation and argument, 


which 5 they are no leſs animated by, has | 
made them raiſe up others full as intri- 


cate, and at the ſame time of not much 
better conſequence. Of this kind are 


the diſputes they have with one another 
on original ſin; on the power of free-will; 


on the univerſal election of mankind; 
on the conſtaney of ſaints; on the ne- 

ceſſity or uſefulneſs of good works on 

account of ſalvation; nay, even on God 


himſelf; viz. Whether he is not the 


cauſe of all the fins which are perpetra- 


ted upon earth, at leaſt of thoſe of acci- 


dent? and a thouſand other queſtions, 


of the like kind, on which they could | 
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* never be teconciled in this world, and 


will be ſo ſtill leſs in the next. 
- /Fzom the whole of theſe particulars 
per ny follows, that if any one would 


de taught the true doctrines which will 


lead him to Heaven, he ought not to 
make his application to theſe perſons, 
and ſtill less ought he to imitate then 
in the conduct he fees them take in life. 
Inſhore, when we refle ever ſo little 
on the latter of thoſe particulars, we may 

compare them all to thoſe bells which 
call devout people to prayers, but which 
always remain themſelves in the belfry, 
without taking any part in this pious 
and godly exerciſe: or, like thoſe pret- 
ty ſigns which we ſee at the doors of 


great inns and taverns, which invite 
Jou to walk in, by promiſing you all 


manner of ſatisfaction, entertainment, 
and accommodation within doors, but 
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Which never. ſtir one ſingle ſtep Fro” 
ſelves; they are ſatisſied with ſtaying at 


the door, ſilently telling you it i 18 tOO ex · 


penſive for them; and that they do not 
chuſe to purchaſe, at ſo dear a rate, thoſe 
| things which they thus . and * 
wiſe others. : 
Nxxrx to theſe 2 5 
are placed the ancient doctors of the He- 
brew nation, their Phariſees and Scribes, 
their Rabbins, and their doors of the 
law: all men who formerly held the firſt 
ranks in Lucifer's academies; but who 
long ſince have been obliged, by the pe- 
culiar command of that monarch, togive 
precedence tothe Chriſtian doctors, from 
whom he has received much n ſer- 
| vices. Ty, >» | 
Ix their train are this Pontiffs, dhe 
Flamins, the Aruſf pices of antient Rome; 
the Prieſts of antient Greece; the Bri- 


> 
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tiſn Druids; the Mufti' s and che Imans 


of the Turks; the Derviſes and Moulabs 
of the Perſians; the Bonzas, Bramins, 
_ 'Talapoins and Tirimimpis of the Indians; 
tbe Hoxions of the Chineſe; and other 
per ſonages conſecrated to the worſhip of 
different religions. There all theſe ſe- 
rious and venerable men, all pretty near- 
ly equal in their fund of real knowledge. 
paſs all their days and nights in comment- 
ing, paraphraſing, interpreting, gloſſing, 
explaining, unfolding, adjuſting and puzz- 
85 ling, ſome of them the oracles of their 
Sybile #4 others their Alan: *; and e- 

20 This is a name which diy has given 
to certain pretended. propheteſſes, for whom 
they had the greateſt veneration, a and whoſe 
writings were looked upon as ſacred, and dic- 
tated by Heaven itſelf, They reckoned twelve 


of them, whoſe oracles were always conſulted 


on any great calamity, or the happening of a- 
ny extraordinary event, 


This is the bible of the Mahometans ; * a8 


very one of them, i in Wott ſons ſlered 
and divine book, wherein they reſt their 
Dy 2 and ſeek the foundation of religi- 
For were you but to hear them, 

as believe them, each ſeveral doctrine 
came itſelf ren Heaven, as well as did 


e the name > of Al. Koran, which they have 
given to this book, implies. - Fo render it the 
more ſacred and more reſpectable, they pretend 
that it was not Mahomet, but God himſelf, who 
had compoſed it from all eternity, and com- 
municated it to that prophet, through the mi- 

niſtry of the arch- angel Gabriel, who brought 


it to him verſe by verle, in different places, and 
at different times, during the fpace of three 
years. The high idea which the. Jews have of 
the Old Teſtament, and the Chriſtians of the 
Ne w, is nothing to that which the Mahometans 
have of their Alcoran, which they look on as 
containing every thing divine or holy, either in 
Heaven or on earth; wherefore it is the object 
of their continual meditations, and moſt fervent 
piety. © Like the Jews, they have almoſt con 
tinually ſome ſentences of it in their moutts, 
and written in all the apartments of their hou + 
ſes, for the inſtruction of each other. By 
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the bcoks it is compriſed. in; each ridi- 

_ cules the belief of the other, and main- 

tains his own to be the only true one; 
each damns the other reciprocally, and 
lovingly gives him to ten thouſand devils, 
They wrangle and diſpute amongſt them» 
ſelxves wirh all the vehemence imaginable: 
for the ſame ſpirit which animated all 
theſe people whilſt upon earth, now ſtirs 
them up there with ſo much violence, 
that.we. may truly ſay there reigns, in 
their aſſembly, à chaos and confuſion, 
which that of all the workmen who built 
the tower of Babel, even when firſt their 
language was confounded, could never 
-<qual; which is no little recreation to 
thoſe whomcurioſity attracts round them, 

a; and who always return much more con- 
1 deen than eee * then for *. 

Ei  -yinity. 
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and doors in utroque; as there is no- 


thing for them todo in Heaven (where 


all the inhabitants live in a perfect uni- 


on, and where there is no other law ſub- 


fiſting, but the ſupreme and eternal Will 


of that Everliving Being, who has there 
made his dwelling), theſe gentlemen, that 
they may not be idle, nor ſuffer ſo ma- 


ny talents, and ſuch a depth of unneceſ- 
fary knowledge, to be loſt, have always 


taken, and till do take, the road to the 


infernal empire; where Ileave you your- 
ſelf to think if they can want employ- 
ment. In ſhort, asitis theabode of crimes 
and criminals, we ought to conclude, that 


there are every day many cauſes to exa- 


mine, eg, of ee to decide, n 


number of judges, countellors, ſolicitors, 


n clerks, attornics, 
: . 6 2 | | 
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the bcoks it is compriſed in; each ridi- 
cules the belief of the other, and main- 
tains his own to: be the only true ene; 
each damns the other reciprocally, and 
They wrangle and diſpute amongſt them · 
ſelves wirh all the vehemence imaginable: 
for the ſame ſpirit which animated all 


theſe people whilſt upon earth, now ſtirs 


them up there with ſo much violence, 


that we may truly ſay there reigns, in 
their aſſembly, a chaos and confuſion, 
which that of all the workmen who built 
the tower of Babel, even when firſt their 


language was confounded, could never 


equal; which is no little. recreation * 


thoſe whomcurioſity attracts rout 


and who always return much more con- 


tent than ieee n then for * 
vinity. 


N * with reſpe to juripradene | 


tt; 


thing for them to do in Heaven (where 
all the inhabitants live in a perfect uni- 
on, and where there is no other law ſub- 


fiting, bur the ſupreme and eternal Will 
of that Everliving Being, who has there 
made hisdwelling), theſe gentlemen, that 


they may not be idle, nor ſuffer ſo ma- 
ny talents, and ſuch a depth of unneceſ- 
fary knowledge, to be loſt, have always 


taken, and {till do take, the road to the 


infernal empire; where I leave you your- 
ſelf to think if they can want employ- 
ment. In ſhort, asitistheabode of crimes 
and criminals, we ought to conclude, that 
chere are every day many cauſes to exa - 
mine, variety of proceſſes to decide, and 


many guilty to condemn. From whence 

it follows, that there is need of a great 

number of judges, counſellors, ſolicitors, 

conſtables, commiſſar ies, clerks, attornics, 
: "ON 2 
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bum-bailiffs. and ferjeants. Beſides thofe 


who have been there for thouſands of 


years, we ſee them daily arriving by hun- 
ereds; who, after having plundered, pil- 
Ja ged, robbed 5 and fattened themſelves 
upon earth, at the expence of their cli- 


ents, of the widow, the orphan, and the 
poor, come down to Hell » TO: ſeek occu- 


pation, and (exerciſe. the ſame talents 


there: 'T here Foun Tee a Cha, a Tar- 


* The Conley of ill the . 8 


and perhaps of all Europe; he was born at 


Thoulouſe, in 1520, from among the dregs of 
the peaple ; but ſoon elevated the obſcurity of 


his birth by his amazing qualifications. He 
was one of theſe happy geniuſes who learn e- 
very thing of themſelves. He perfected him- 
ſelf in the Greek and Latin languages, and in 
. all the branches of polite literature, without 


any aſſiſtance, To himfelf alſo he was indebt- 
ed for the deep knowledge he acquired of the 


Roman laws; in which he is to this day look - 
ed on, through all Europe, as an oracle, His 


numerous works, 8 are in every hand, and 
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. an Ulpian, a Papinian, a Trebo- 
nian, a Bartholus, and many thouſands 


of others, whoſe names alone would make 


many volumes- £2 7 5 


are the admiration e civifan, are the 


monuments and titles wherewith he has made 
his name immortal. He died in the year . 
and the ſeventieth year of his life. All the 


| contemporary writers of this great man = Jug 
given him the encomiums which his e fo 


juſtly deſerves,” + 
. | Lieutenant- Cri Hs, of Paris, He was fa 


| mos for his avarice, which Boilean, in his tenth 


fetire, has given us a fine deſcription of, and 
alſo recorded his life and tragical end. He and 
his wife were both murdered i in their own houſe, 
by the perſons who got ia with an intention to 


rob him, which, however, they were not able 
to complete, the doors of-the apartment cloling 


with ſeeret ſprin gs, arhich no one knew but the 
deceaſed; by which means they were taken, 
and ſoon luffered the puniſhment which N 

deſerved. 5 


* 


8 


— N * * 
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\tpbycas in Hell. 


8 to . profeſſors of akin 
k they have alfo a quarter afligned 
in Hell, where their conſultations are 
beld. Theſe are greatly honoured by 
Lord Lucifer, who has taken care not 
10 forget the great obligations which he 
lies under to them. Is it not to the doc- 
tors he is obliged for more than one half 
of his ſubjects, Who are haſtcoed from 
the upper world? For which renſon, the 
names of Eſculapius*, Podalirus and Ma- 
* Son of Apoltd and the nymph Coronis, 
The Pagans worſhipped him as the god of phy · 


fic, He did indeed perform, by means of that 
art, which Chiron the centaur taught him, fo 


many * and . cures, that 


— 
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chaonf, Eraiftrans$ Hippocrates 0. 


it is wid Jupiter, out of jealouſy, killed him 
with his thunder. Apollo, however, took him 
up into Heaven; and temples r erected to 
him on the earth. | 
= ki fons of Eſculapi hs taught them 
phyſic. Homer mentions al in his Iliad; 
and it eben chat Machaon died at the lege 
of Troy. 
A phyſician, n of A- 
riſtotle. He lived at the court of Selenons. 
Nicaner, king of Syria, when bis ſon Antio- 
ch us, who afterwards ſucceeded bim, being at- 


it was occaſioned by-the violente fa paſſion. 
which he Rad conceived for Stratonice, one of 
his fathet's wives, That monarch, Who ten - 
derly loved bis Ton, reſigned her to him; no 
doubt to the great ſatisfaction of the young la- 
dy, who could not but be better ſagisfied with 


the ſon than the father. Erafiratus cbmpo- 
ſed many works on phyſic, which are now not 
to be found. He died on the taking of hemlock, 
at a very great age. 

* The prince of phyſicians, He was born 
in che iſland of Coos, about 460 yeats before 


8 4 


tacked with a flow fever which no one could: 
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len , and Avicennah, and all the famous 


Chriſt. He 92 deſcended from r 
the father's fide; and from Hercules by the mo- 
ther's; and lived to the age of one hundred 
and four years. He was the firſt who applied 
to the ſtudy of the human frame; and gave pre - 
cepts on medicine. He foretold a plague which 
happened in IHlyria, and ſent his diſciples to at- 
tend thoſe who were ſeized by it. In gratitude 
tor which, that nation paid him the ſame ho- 
nours they had paid to his anceſtors Eſculapi- 
us and Hercules; Fhe works of this learned 
man; which have been handed down to us, eſ- 
pecially his Aphoriſms and Prognoſtics, are, at 
preſent, looked upon as oracles, by che moſt 
proficient perſons in that ſcience, 
Another famous phyſician.” He was "of 
Pergamus, and lived in-the ſecond century, un- 
der the reign. of Marcus. Antoninus, ſurnamed 
the Philoſopher, Having applied himſelf to 
phyſic, he became ſo famous in that ſcience, 
that he exerciſed it with ſurprizing ſucceſs in 
Italy. and at Rome, whither he was ſent for by 
the emperors Verus and Antoninus. Being of 
à very delicate conſtitution, as he tells us him- 
ſelf in his writings, he-lived in ſo regular and 
9 e that he ſupported his na- 
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ſel lers of eee caſſia, are as 


tural infirmity, by this means, to a very great 
age; according to ſome writers, to one hundred 
and forty years- This long life he employed 
in compoſing a great number of works on phy · 
ſic. It appears from the two books in which 
ke treats on his own writings, that there were 
two hundred volumes of them, which were con- 
ſumed in the burning of the temple of Peace, 
where he had depoſited them, The few that 
remain are very much eſteemed. He there 
teaches that method of practice which many 
phyſicians follow to this day; and which, ſrom : 
him, i is called Galenical. ' 

. An Arabian phyfician, who' lived in the - 
eleventh century. He made fo great a progreſs . 
in all the ſciences he ſtudied, particularly in phy · 
ſie, that he praiſed it with great ſucceſs at 
eighteen" years of age, which gained him the 
confidence and friendſbiꝑ of the ſultan Cabous, 
whoſe phy fician he firſt was; and who finding 
him poſſeſſed of talents and genius for cb 
ment, made him his grand-vizier z a poſt in 
which he acquitted himſelf extremely well. 
But, far different from Galen, he gave into ex- 
cele, which brought diſeaſes on him, of which 
he died in his fifty - ſixth year, about . | 


Ws. 
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much regarded, and likewiſe as much 
feared, as that of Lucifer himſelf. And 


heppy, without doubt, they eſteem them- | 
ſelves, in having found ſo generous a 
prince, who makes them fo welcome in 
he midſt of their misfortunes: for, in 


ſhort, as they were formerly driven out 
of Rome, and have been ferved the ſame 
ſauce in many other countries; as the 
ſublime opinion and confidence : 


mankind heretofore uſedtoplaceontheir 


{kill and knowledge, are in theſe preſent 
ages of the world remarkably leſſened; 


and laſtly, as there can be nothing for 
them to do in Heaven, where there are 


neither patients nor diſeaſes, what muſt 


have become of them, whither could they 
have gone, if Hell would not have re- 


ceived them? 


Thoſe works of his which we have loin, | 
Hh Rr 
: phyfic, 


we. yr + 
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AlLow me now to introduce you to 
another department of the infernal aca- 
demy; and that is to the ſaculty of the 
arts; a department which takes in polite 
literature, and all che parts of philoſo-- 
phy; that is to ſay, Logick, Morality, 
Metaphyſics, » Phy ics, Aſtronomy, and. 
Criticiſm: for there is no one of the 
ſciences of this world which has not, 
there below, irs inſtroctors and proſeſſ- 
ors, who in the ſame manner as they do 
above, engage in moſt bloody wars with 
each other {with the pen only, I mean), 
merely, as they ſay, to amuſe themſelves, 
and avoid living in idleneſs; but rather, 
1 ſhould think, for the ſake of furniſh-- 
ing a comedy to the damned, who are 
greatly diverted with it. 

Tn kx is nothing indeed more tru- 
Iy riſible, than the hearing theſe pedants 
Anputing, with the utmoſt vehemence 

G 6 
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and extravagance, on the different figures, 
the different faſhions, and the different 
forms of a Syllogiſm; panting and ſweat- 
ing, till they groan again, with the la- 
bour of reducing one in Baroco into Ba- 
ralipton; one in Comeſtres into Darap- 
ti; and one in Barbara into Friſeſomo- 
rum. To hear them diſputing on the 
Cathegories of Ariſtotle, with the fame 
viyacity and heat of paſſion as the divines 
do when they. contend about the num- 
ber of their ſacraments; Whether there 
are really ſeven, ought to be two, or 
ſhould be none at all?. Can there be any 
thing in the world more droll, than to 
ſee them tearing their lungs to pieces in 
defence of the pretended Reality of the 
— Exiſtence of Reaſon, of the Univerſali- 
iy of the Part, of Quiddities, of Forma- 
Kties, Caſualities, Indentities, P otentiali- 
ties, Intentionalities, Individualities ] of 


* 


„ 
n 


Ane reflefing on that which they haye 
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e-in natal; and-its ſeveral re- 


N of dicible Beings, and of real 


Exiſtents; and a thouſand other old wo- 


men's tales; which occupied: them du- 
ring their whole lives, and wherewith 
they ſtuffed the memories of their diſci⸗ 


ples, who underſtood them no more than 


they themſelves did 2. 


Ix another part you will hear t. 8 me- 


aphyficians ſeriouſly diſcourſing on the 
firſt principles of Matter; on Motion, 
Reſt, and Vacuum, which; if it does ex- 
Ht i in the general works of Nature, is 
certainly not to be found in Hell, where 


ever place.is full. They alſo entertain 
themſelves with diſquiſitions on thoſe re- 


volutions and changes, to whichall things 
in this world are ſubject; although, on 


theſe occaſions, they cannot avoid ſome- 
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e, 


3 fare! a Gp. 
tears), _ 
Where) now. that world, whole joys alarm'd 


"Tis Wot t 194 eh verve bew. 
a ev'ry lep give pangs of poignant woe, 


| ATotherperiods, when diſcourkng, on 
time, and refleQing on that which they 
have till to paſs in Hell, they will, with 
all the waa their h hy are cb * 
. now | for eve pak 


"Tazsz tie and as! PIR! 
100 late reflexions, which they have of- 
ten occaſion to make, are productive of 
very good effects; for as the moſt kart 


* 


0 * HELL 
of them in their li 


mit fire into the elemomery: region, my 


maintained, on that ſubject, many very 


violent diſputes with thoſe'philoſophers 


who were of a contrary opinion, being 
now immerſed up to the neck i in that of 
Hell, they are obliged to acknowledge, 


by the torments which it occaſions to 


them, the reality of that fire, whoſe en- 
iſtence they hed hitherto diſowned. | 
Tus fame thing may alfo be faid of 


dhe Moraliſts, who having dilputed all 


their lives on the virtues, vices, and chief 
| WOT Oe without ever be- 


__—— — —__— that fove= 
reign good, which they are for ever be- 
reft of) they confeſs, but roo late, that 
it confiſts bur in the ineffable prefence 
and eternal enjoyment of God. 8o true 
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liry, the merit, or real value of things, 
but by the loſs of them. 


nnn. * 
—_ 2 H A P. W. 


Aſtronomers = aſtrologers in Hell: 
Tus latter i in diſeredit there, and why. 


T is certain, aa Bi ak 
find no place better for their deſigns 
than Hell, and that for many reaſons, 
drawn from their own prineiples. The 
firſt of them is, that, according to them, 
the beſt and exacteſt aſtronomical obſer- 
vations are thoſe which are made in darł 
places, neareſt to the eentre of the earth 
It is for this reaſon that in the large ob- 
fer vatories · there is always ſomeplace ve- 
ry deep under ground, deſigned to make 
obſervations in the day time, No that 
Hell. is at the very centre of the earth, 
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and that i it is an obſcure habitation, are 
two undoubted truths which I have al- 


ready proved, From whence it follows, 
that theſe gentlemen . ought to think: 


themſelves very happy im finding a place 


where they may, at their convenicncy, 
make the exacteſt obſervations... _ 
TuüERE they may remark, aud de- 
termine with the greateſt accuracy, the 
magnitude, the motions, the number, 
and the figures of the ſtars; all which 


they hitherto have. been ignorant of: 


there they may learn exactly how many. 
diameters and ſemi-diameters the Hea- 
vens are diſtant from the earth and from 


1 | Hell: there they are properly ſtationed, 


and are poſſeſſed of the irue means for 


diſcovering} he truth or falſity. of he 


bes nc), ſyſtem * for-if the earth: | 


* Nicolans "TIEN the kene of this 


| lem, was a very celebrated mathematician, 


? 
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ems round, as this philoſopher « 


r ce AY et of the 
ſixteenth century. He was born at Thorn, in 
Proffia, where he began his Rudies with phy- 
ſie and philoſophy, which he purſued with great 
ſucceſs, as he did alſo zfterwards thoſe of aſtro- 
nomy and the other branches of the mathema 
tics, In order to inſtruct himſelf thoroughly 
in theſe ſciences, and to have an opportunity 
of conſulting the ableſt maſters of thoſe times, 
he todk to travel; ſtaid a confiderable time at 
Bologna, and from thence went to Rome, Where 
he profeſſed the mathematics. He then return · 
ed to his own country, where his uncle, by the 
- mother's fide, who was biſhop of Varruia, gave 
him a prebendary. Fhen it was that he pub- 
liſhed his ſyſtem of the world, which was from 
the very firſt adopted and followed with great 
_ eagernebs by all the learned ef that age, as it 
has bicherto been by all the greateſt philoſo - 
phers who have lived ſinee. According to that 
ſtem, which is certainly the moſt rational one 
of all thoſe which have ever appeared in regard 
te the cxconomy and order of this ſpacious 1+ 
niverſe, the ſun, immoveable in his own place, 
and Fevolving only round his own atis (which 
He does in 2y days) is fied in the centre, and 


* 
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5 as ir does, they, by being io the centre, 
& cannor but perceive very ſenſibly the ra- 

| pidiry of that motion with which they, 
muſt perceive the circumference of the 
terreſtrial globe revolving: there they 
may better diſcover, than in any other 

Place, Whether the moon is in reality a 

world like tis we lire in; ay it in· 


4 ** 8 work Dy hin, Aude ag 
larger or leſſer orbits in proportion to their diſ · 
EE tances from him; of which the earth completes 
its revolution in 365 days and b hours. Be- 
ſides chis motion, Copernicus has given it ano · 
ther round its own axis, which it performs in 
24 hours, and which occalions the change of 
day and night. Laſtly, he difeovered a Third 
motion in the earth, by wkich itt axis always 
continues in the ſame poſition. To this mo · 
tion is owing the happy alteration of ſealons, 
and the inequality of the days in different vfi- 
maten. This truly great man died n nathtel 
death, in ſpite ef the decrees of the inquiſition, 
whereby he was condemned, on the 5 | 


; | fourth of May; 1545) aged W 9 
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deed has mountains, valleys, ſeas, lakes, 
and rivers; woods, plains, and foreſts, as 

in ours; and if it is inhabited by men, 
beaſts, and other animals, like thoſe up- 
on the ſur face of our globe; as fome fa- 
mous aſtronomers have pretended to diſ- 
cover by the aſfiſtance of teleſcopes; 
there may they be able very plainly to 
ſee and diſcern, whether the ſtars move 
about in the heavens, like ſiſhes- in the 
ſeas, the lakes, and rivers; or whether, 
fixed like the ſpokes. in-a chariot-wheel, 
they are whirled round by their rapid 
motion: there may they ſee and know 
what ſhould be really. thought of. thoſe ' 
double and retrograde motions- of the 
planets from eaſt to weſt, and from weſt 
to eaſt; of all thoſe ſpheres and circles. 
which we. imagine in the heavens; that 
Zodiack, that Equator and Ecliptic, thoſe 
Tropies, and thoſe * both Arctic ad 
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Antarctic, thoſe Circles; both Extentric 

and Concentric, Horizons-and Meridi- 

ans; together with a number of other 
things moſt truly engaging and curious: 

Unfortunately, however, news has been 
brought from that country; at leaſt as 
we are informed, that theſe very gentle · 
men themſelves, who, whilſt on earth, in- 
vented theſe fine doctr ines of philoſophy, 
now ſcoff at them below: ſlairs; where 


1 they are ſolely occupied in reflexions on 


eternity, by which they are far different 
ly intereſted than by all theſe ſyſtems.. 


Nx to theſe learned men are to be 


found thoſe who, during their lives, pro- 


felled judicial Aſtrology: thoſe drawers. 


of horoſcopes}. thoſe Prognofti icators of 
good or badfortune, thoſe almanack-ma- 
kers ; F in a word, thoſe men who made 
an occupation in this world of amuſing 
fools, of AR and enriching: themſelres 
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ar their expence, by ſelling a number of 
impoflures which they cannot help 
 Jughing st amongſt themſelves u. At 
the very head of this ſet of idle ſtory- 
tellers we muſt place thoſe who, wanting 


io render even the Saviour of the world 


ſabjed}te theis imaginary art, hare pre- 
tended to find written in the ſtars, not 
only his birth, but alſo all the ſacred 
wplteries of his life. 
nur it would be hard indeed, if this 
kind ef people ſhould be held now-a-days 
in no: ſame rank of eſteam, or if the 
fame dagree of credulity was to be 
ſhewu in Hell for them, and for their 
knowledge, as mankind formerly gave 
into here above, This art is not only 
This pretended ſcience, which is nothing 
but a mere piece of quackery, was very much 
in vogue at the time our author wrote; but bas 
now no partiſans, excepting amongſt old wo- 
men, the vulgar, and the illiterate, 
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= thewo, chat, as the revolution of the 
&Flatonic year is, as yer, very far from 


become ſuſpected there, but their pre- 
= tended propheciesareregarded only as fo 
many falſhoods, whaſe impoſition. is tho- 
roughly proved, and whole abſurdity is 
as univerſally laughedat. They are there 


being complete, there is no kind of ne- 
ceſſity for knowing either the. erat 
number of the ſtars, or their preciſe po- 
i ſition / in the Heavens, with. any other 


ment, or with regard to that admirati- 
on which. ought to be paid to all the 


ranght, that the Heavens are replenith- 


7 5 The platcnle year, or grand period of the 
= Platoniſts, is a revolution of thirty-fix thou · 
4 ſand years, in which, thoſe dolle herz inform 


er 


diert diſpolition, | 


view than that of curioſity or improve» 


works af the creation. There are they 


their gelt places, their farlt order, and their 
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ed with an infinite number of ſtars; 


which, from their extreme apparent 
ſmallneſs, not only are out of the ſphere | 
of their ſpeculative ſcience, but even e- 
ſcape the obſervation of the moſt exact 


and laborious aſtronomers. Such, for 


a long time, were thoſe which compo- 
ſed that broad and luminous band, that 
appears during the ſerene nights, in ab- 
| ſence of the moon; and which we diſ- 
_ ringuiſhed by the name of the Milky- 
Way ww: that, beſides, there are from 
time to time new ones perceived, whilſt 


_ others diſappear, and never more are 


ſeen. In ſhort, when once they arrive 


at the infernal regions, they are ſenſible, 


en the difterent 8 8 of the Pla- 


It is called bythe aſtronomers the Galaxy, 
from a Greek word which ſignifies the ſame, 
It is: compoſed of an infinite nymber of ſtars 
which cannot be diſtinctly obſerved, 21 25 by 
the help of che very beſt teleſcopes. | 
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nets, and all the influences, good or bad, 
which they attribute to them, as to the 
lives or fortunes of mankind (as if theſe 
immoderate and inanimate maſſes could 
be ſuſceptible of love or hatred) are 
there conſidered in the light they me- 
Tit ; but as ſo many. fables: and that the 
ſcripture, in mentioning the ſtars, which 
.are the work of God's immediate hand, 
aſſure us, with regard to them, as well 
as with reſpect to all the reſt, that their 
Creator . ſaw.them, and they were ve- 
ry good; nor have they from the 
inſtant of cheir firſt creation met with 
a change, or altered in their courſes. In 
Hell theſe frivolous aſtrologers become 
.convinced, of what, indeed, they muſt 
have knowa already, that their predic- 
tions are all of the ſame tenor with that 
they made in 1 554 when, on pretence 
that all the planets would * in conjune- 
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tion in the ſign of Piſces (Aquarius 
might, perhaps, have better ſerved their 
purpoſe) they took upon them to fore- 
tell, that there would happen an almoſt 
univerſal deluge. A deluge which the 
leaſt appearance of has never yet been 
ſeen, or even the ſmalleſt ſymptom of it 
ever heard of. Here too they learn, 
that though amidſt the myriads of pre- 
dictions they undertake, it muſt inevi- 
tably happen that ſome of trifling con- 
| ſequence muſt come to paſs; as in the 
aims taken by a thouſand archers, though 
all unſkilled, ſome one may, by chance, 
hit the mark; yet, notwithſtanding this, 
they are no leſs, nor are they leſs rec- 
koned, impoſtors; nor have they the 
leaſt right to make exceptions to that 
general parallel, “ As great a liar as 
an almanack-maker or a fortune-tel- 
9 | 
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CH A P. V. 


Concerning critics, and their buſineſs 
in Hell. 


HE race of critics occupy not on- 


ly the worſt place in the infernal 


3 but they are badly paid, al- 
though they work laboriouſly upon ſub- 
jects no leſs difficult than intereſting. 


Some kind of judgment may be formed 


of them, by the patterns that I place 


here, which are the ſubject of their 
moſt learned and voluminous lucubra- 
tions. 


In ſome of them they ſearch and ex- 


amine, with all the ſagacity, eruditionand 


prolixity they are able, into how many 


books Livy has divided his Roman hiſ- 


tory. In others, how many comedies 
H 2 
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 Ennius, Menander, Ariftophanes, Te- 


rence, and Plautus; or how many tra- 


gedies Sophocles, Euripides, Eſchylus &, 


* A Greek poet; who was looked upon as 
the father, or at leaſt the reformer of the Greek 
tragedy, He was of one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous famiiies of Attica, and had borne arms with 
great reputation at the battles. of Marathon, 


Salamine, and Platæa. Being from his youth 


addicted to tragedy, he compoſed ninety · ſeven 
pieces; of which only ſeven remain, and even 


thoſe imperfect. The repreſentation of theſe 
pieces is ſaid to have been ſo terrible, that on 


the firſt performance of his Eumenides, ſeveral 
children died with fear, and ſeveral women 
miſcarried. Towards the decline of his life, 
he retired to- the court of Heiro, king of Syra- 


.cuſe.; being piqued that Sophocles, who was 


butjuſt then ſtarted into notice, had been pre- 
ferred before him by the Athenians, He was 
killed by an eagle's letting fall a tortoiſe (which 


that bird had, according to its cuſtom, carri- 
ed up into the air) upon his bald head, which 


it thought to be a ſtone fit for the purpoſe 


-of breaking.the ſhell, in order to get at Its 
fleſh. 


* 


| 3 and Seneca, compoſed. In fome of their 
= works, their examinations turn on the 
diſcovery of which ſingular piece of the 


ſame author ought to bear away the 
prize from all the reſt; In others their 
reſearches terminate in the enquiry. 
whether we ought to write Haruſpices 
or Arruſpices, Virgil or Vergil, Shake- 
ſpeare or Shakſpear, Johnſtoss « or __ 


ſon; 
THERE are alſo many other matters, 
equally intereſtingascurious, which form 


the ſubje& of many learned difſertati-- 
ons; ſuch as: the diſtinction between a 


rogue and a villain; between a learned 
man and a man of letters; between the 


face and the viſage; between a two hand- 
ed ſword and a ſabre; between an houſe 


and an habitation; between moon- light 

and moon-ſhine; between a rich man 

and a wealthy man; between a large ri- 
H 3 
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ver and a ſmall one; between a lover 
and a madman; between a fool and an 
aſs; between the ploughman and his 
team; between a lawyer and a thief; 
between country men and their beaſts; 
a poet and a beggar; an uſurer and a 
flayer; a ſoldier and a robber; a fidler 
and a drunkard; a buck and a ſtreet- 
robber; between a miſer and a pauper; 
a painter and a poet; jeſuits and comedians; 
a milliner, mantuamaker, or laundreſs 
and a ſtrumpet; or laſtly, between a 
bad: woman and the devil. Although, 
indeed, with regard to the laft article, 
it has long ceaſed to be an argument, 
the point having been for ſome ages paſt 
decided in favour of the former, the 
preference being very amply expreſſed 
in the follo x ing diſtich ; 

Tell me what's worſe than toad or ſnake ? 

A tyger, ruſhing through the brake. 


FFF 


What's worſe than tyger? Why, the devil. 
Than Satan, what's a greater evil? 

A woman. Well, but now, d'ye ſee, 
Name ſome what ſtill more curſt than ſhe. 
Nay, prithee do not poſe me ſo; 

For worſe than that I do not know. 


EX AEXNER LL AE N 
CHAP. VL 


An academy for gaming in the infernal 
regions. A picture of the gameſters, 
and their puniſhment in Hell. 


HAT fallen objects are hole 
whom I ſee in that gloomy re- 
treat, who ſeem to conceal themſelves, 
as if they were afraid of being diſcover- 
ed and punithed? Let us put forward 
for to ſee, and examine them more cloſe- 
ly; juſt Heaven! how dreadful! how 
frightful is their aſpect! Whencecomes 


that frenzy which ſparkles in their eyes? 
H 4 
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What can have been the reaſon of this 
frightful deſpair, which is painted on 
their countenances? . From-whence can 
ſpring this ſacrilegious torrent of oaths 
and execrations, which their impious 
mouths vomit up? A die ill turned, a 
card ill played, a pique, a ſlam, a che- 
quemate or codille, thrown: unawares 
upon them, are the ſole cauſe of all 
theſe terrible effects. Theſe are the 
ſerious and important ſubjects, theſe the 
terrible events, which are the reaſon of 
the frightful and the ſtrange convulſi- 
ons you ſee them now diſtracted by. 
Goods, fortunes, money, and jewels, e- 
ven cloaths and furniture, horſes and 
carriages, all have they gamed away; 
all loſt: nay life itfelf, in the exceſs of 
their deſpair, they have robbed them- 
ſelves of: nor is there any thing of all 
that they enjoyed, which they now can 


which tranſports them, for having thus 


ſicrificed their all to this moſt deteſtable 


paſſion. | | 
Bur now, wh are thoſe furies 
whom I'ſee around them, and-who tor- 


ment them with a kind of puniſhment, 


uncommon here on earth, and truly 


worthy of Hell? O, now I am con- 
vinced; their habits tell me, that the 
great multitude J ſee aſſembled round 


themare only their relations, their wives 


and children, their heirs and heireſſes, 


their tender little babes, their aged pa- 


rents; in ſhort, whatever ſhould be 
dear to them on earth, or demand a ten- 


der intereſt in their hearts: all theſe 


undone and ruined, enraged and violent; 


almoſt as much as theſe unhappy wretches 
are themſelves, behold them ſatisfying 
the fierceſt paſſions of rage and of de- 
Hs 
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call their own, but that exceſs of rage 
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ſpair, with teeth and claws, on thoſe 


who have brought them to it. Nor can 
. the ſufferers urge one ſingle excuſe to 
ſave them from their rage; ſince all 
their trouble has been brought upon 
them by an unſatisfied thirſt for play; 
a thirſt the moſt pernicious, the moſt 
terrible; a thirſt which has excited 
them on earth to crimes and libertiniſm, 
and which, they muſt own, their. pre- 
ſent abode is but the juſt reward of, 
'The ſufferers by their fault, if by de- 
ſpair brought to the infernal regions, 
have at the leaſt this one reflexion left 


to conſole them; a ſorrowful, indeed, 


and cruel ſatisfaction! that they ſhall 
meet revenge for all their wrongs, in 
beholding thoſe who brought them to 
their miſeries ſuffering eternally the 
moſt horrible puniſhments, But let us 
turn our eyes from this frightful ſpecta- 
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cle, to which the world at preſent is too 


much addicted, for we cannot too much 


deteſt this horrible paſſion of gaming: the 
bor rid eſſects of which ſo often lay waſte. 


the moſt oppulent fortunes. 


Scr ce 


HRA FT. 


Of the great power which Lucifer has 
in Hell. 


HE glory and power of any em- 

- Ppire and its ſovereign conſiſts 
chiefly in having nothing to fear from 
any power, how formidable ſoever it 
may be. This ſuperior, this honoura- 
ble privilege, no one, certainly, can con- 
tend, that it doth not belong to Hell, 


if he will allow himſelf to reflect a ſingle 


moment on the innumerable multitude 
of warriors it includes within its domi- 
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nions, on the vaſt armies it could raiſe 
in the twinkling of an eye. Such ar- 
mies as have never been ſeen on earth, 
and which its whole extent, great as it 
is, was never capable of containing. 
Fox to be convinced of this truth, 


we need only conſider all thoſe which 


have ever been ſet on foot upon earth, 
ever ſince the time that mankind firſt be- 
gan to make war with each other; that 


is to ſay, almoſt from the beginning of 
the univerſe; we need only recollect 


that which Ninus brought together in 


his war with the Bactrians, conſiſting of 


one million feven hundred thouſand foot, 
and two hundred thouſand horſe; that 


alſo of his famous and worthy queen 
Semiramis, whoſe troops, when ſhe be- 


gan war in India, amounted to three 
millions of infantry, and three hundred 
thouſand cavalry. Moreover, thatbrought 
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againſt Greece by Xerxes, which amount - 
ed to ſeven millions. Beſides theſe, let 
us name thoſe of Darius and Alexander, 
of Philip and of Porus; and that with 
which the Greeks came to beſiege Troy, 
and deſtroy its kingdom. Thoſe of Pha- 
raoh, of the Philiſtines, of Nebucha- 
donozor, ofSennacherib, of Holofernes, 
of Antiochus. Thoſe of Hamilcar, of 
Hannibal, and Afdrubal, of Mithrida- 
tes and Jugurtha, of Marius and Scylla, of 
Cæſar and of Pompey, of Craſſus, of Oc- 
tavius, of Lepidus and Antony: of all 
thoſe which were employed in the di- 
viding of the Roman empire; that a- 
mazing monarchy, which had ſwallow- 
ed up the reſt; and whoſe power ſeem- 
ed to promiſe the continuing as long as 
the world ſhould laſt, . Of thoſe which 
were employed in the great Cruſades; 


thoſe holy expeditions: which, under- 
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neath the ſanction of religion, coſt 
the lives of ſo. many millions of men: of 
that of Mahomet I. and LIL. and of Ta- 
merlane. In ſhort, let us gather toge- 
ther, if poſlible, in our memories, the 
unaccountable number of troops which. 
have been employed by ſea and land, 
| ſince there firſt roſe up empires and re- 
publics, kingdoms and ſovereigns: let 
us, from all theſe various troops joined. 
together, whereof ſcarce one poor cen- 
tinel has eſcaped the infernal regions, 
compoſe, in our imaginations, one ſingle 
army, and make from thence ſome kind: 
of idea of the redoubtable power of lord 
Lucifer: a power which never any ſo- 
vereign on earth ere had, or ever will 
come near. With forces thus formi- 
dable, and which he could double and 
treble, or even multiply an hundred fold, 
ſhould he, in any caſe of neceſſity, o- 
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blige all his ſubjects to take arms, we 
may eaſily conceive, without any difficul- 
ty, that this monarch, at every minute, 
is more than in a poſture to defend him- 
ſelf agaiaſt whofoever ſhould have the 
raſhneſs, or rather folly, to attack him. 
If age and experience had not made him 
wiſer than be was formerly. what might 
he not have undertaken with ſuch un- 
heard of and innumerable ar mies? 


SE | 
Of the ſeveral virtues and excellencies 
that prevail in Hell. 

T ET us now endeavour to con- 

d clude: for however intereſting, 
however curious our ſubject may be in 
itſelf, I cannot help being afraid of 
wearying my readers by ſo great a 
number of objects, of reflexions, and of 
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conſiderations. Let us then, I fay, fi- 
niſh with a detail which will be no leſs 
amazing, no leſs uſeful] than all the reſt 
of theſe which J have already offered, 
viz. thatof the many virtues whichreign; 
and areproduced, intheinfernal regions; 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe which we ſee 
at preſent, though in ſo ſmall a FO, 
in the world. | 


eee, 
of Jafice 


USTICE is the firſt of theſe proper- 

ties, which, finding no longer an a- 
ſylum on earth, and being uſeleſs in 
Heaven, which is not inhabited but by 
juſt perſons, is now retired into Hell, 
vhere ſhe exerciſes her ſupreme autho- 
rity, with a degree of impartiality and 
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integrity worthy. of herſelf; and which 
ſhe could not do upon earth. In ſhort, - 
although we have here upon earth a 
great number, and perhaps too many, 
la ws, nevertheleſs, there is nothing more 
rare to be found amongſt us, than jud- 
ges, who cauſe them exactly to be obſer- 
ved, or even themſelves ſtrickly to fol- 
low them to the utmoſt rigour. Even 
the moſt heinous crimes, buried in dark - 
neſs, are often committed unnoticed by 
the eye of Juſtice, and far from her tri- 
bunal; or if by chance ſhe ſhould ſuſ- 
pect, or even take cognizance of them, 
how often do offenders, by dint of har- 
dineſs and bold. denial, eſcape the pu- 
niſhment they deſer ve for them? Others, 
by their reſiſtible aid of gold, bribe their 
judges, procure impunity, and ſome- 
times even pardon, Nay more, of- 
ten amongſt them we find, that the blood 
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of the innocent pays for that of the 
guilty. 
Ix Hell you never meet with this, 
nor any thing in the leaſt like it. E- 
very thing there is done according io 
the laws of the moſt exact and ſecure 
Juſtice, and chaſtiſement there treads up- 
on the heels of guilt. Theſe are ſuch 
judges as is impoſſible to impoſe on; 
judges who cannot be corrupted, either 
by gold or filver, much leſs win over 
by ſolicitations. Beelzebub, Belial, and 
Aſhtaroth, areperſonages incorruptible, 
and not poſſible to be deceived, With 
them the ſubtle Maſkwells and Tartuf- 
fes, who have ſo well deceived the worid 
by falſe exteriors, can expect no favour ; 
judicious too as incorruptible, not all 
the falſe excuſes they produce avail them 
any thing, except it is ſometimes to cauſe 
the chaſtiſement they deſerve to be in- 
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creaſed on them. Before thefe upright 
judges, birth, genius, dignity, rank, 

riches, beauty, fortune, are all as no- 
ching, nor can beſtow the ſmalleſt pri- 
vilege. The ſame crimes always ſuffer 
an equal puniſhment, whoever has com- 
mitted them. The mighty monarch 
Saul is no leſs harſhly treated for his 


attempt on his own life, and opening 


with his ſword his way to Hell himſelf, 
than is his armour-bearer, who imita- 
ted him in this criminal action. 

Nar more, we may ſee by our ſacred 
oracles, that the great are there ſtill more 


rigorouſly puniſhed than other men; and 
this for many very ſtrong reaſons: the 


firſt is, becauſe in the high ſfaiions they 
maintained on earth they owed a good 
example to the leſſer people, to whom 


they, on the contrary, ſet forth a bad 


one: ſecondly, becauſe. being better in- 
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ſtructed, and enlightened, they ought to 
be better: in the third place, becauſe, 
by being rieher, they were in a better 
condition to aſſiſt the wretched. In 
ſhort, becauſe they have converted to the 
uſe of evil the means which God had 
given them for to do good. 

Tuis truth is ſo conſtant and natu- 
ral, that even the Pagans have acknow-- 
ledged; and preached it, as we may ſay, 
on their houſe-tops. Every one, ſays Se- 
neca, in one of his tragedies, blames him- 
ſelf in Hell for his own erimes, and can- 
not lay the blame upon any other. 1 
have ſeen” (he makes one of his heroes 
ſay, whom he imagines juſt returned 
from the infernal regions) ** princes and 
generals roflecting, in moit frightful 
«« dungeons, upon the crimes they had 
committed; and tyrants ignominiouſly 
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« whipt by their ſubjects, whom they 
% had h W when note oh 
DIO COOK 
| C H A P. X. 


Excellent advice to hana 8 


Would by no means adviſe honeſt 


1 men, who are obliged to have re- 


courſe to juſtice, to protect them from 


the oppreſſion of the wicked, to make 
application to any of our courts here 
on earth for their redreſs, nor even to 


our kings or princes; becauſe theſe laſt, 


ſuffering themſelves almoſt always to be 
win by the ſolicitations of their wives 
or miſtreſſes, their miniſters, favourites, 
or conſeſſors, ſee but through the eyes 
of others, who are blind themſelves 
to juſtiee, and make it a point on all oc- 
caſions to deceive the * themſelves. 
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The beſt advice in this caſe that I can 
give them, is to come ſtraight to Hell, 
where Juſtice reſides, as in her true and 
only abode. If they ſhould even hap- 
pen here above to have loſt their Jaw- 
ſuits, and conſequently their goods, their 
fortunes, and ſometimes even lives, as 
we but too often ſee, to the ſhame of 
humanity; I ſtill adviſe them to appeal 
tothisuniverſal parliament, before whom 
all the world muſt one day appear: a 
court wherein they may be certain they 
will be heard; and juſtice done them e- 
ven on juſtice ſelf, | 

To this ſalutary piece of advice I 
ſhall join another, which is no leſs ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful to thoſe who under- 
take this voyage. This is, that they 
will take care upon their arrival of ap- 
proaching the quarters of the bad wo- 
men, whole ordinary employment in this 
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habitation is to torment all honeſt and 
ſober people; and they ſhew more rage 
and cruelty in the acquitting themſelves 
of this, than even the infernal furies 
themſelves do towards the greateſt cri- 
minals that are given over to them, 


CHAP, XI. 
An egreceble ſtory upon this ſubject, 


HAT you may not think that I 
exaggerate the matter, I am go- - 
ing to relate you a pleaſant ſtory, that 
I remember to have read in an excel- 
lent author (though, indeed, I have for- 
got his name ; for if I can help it I ne- 
ver read any other.) This writer, whois 
a man of great judgment, and not in the 
leaſt given to credulity, ſays, that a 
| certain man who had a wife that made 
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this world his purgatory (though, in the 
main, a very well behaved, modeſt kind 
of gentlewoman) happening to die ſome 
little time after her, took immediately 
the road toparadiſe, as ſoon as the breath 
was out of his body, as a reward for his 
patience in this world; arriving at the 
gate, he knocks, the good man St. Pe- 
ter opens the door, and invites him very 
civilly to walk in, and take the place 
which was deſtined for him in Heaven. 
The husband ſtops a moment, as it were, 
to reflect; and then demands of St. Pe- 
ter, whether or not he thought his wife 
was there? The good ſaint anſwered ſhe 
was: upon which, the honeſt man, with- 
out aſking any thing more, takes imme- 
diately to his heels, and makes for the 
road to Hell, as faſt as his legs would 
carry him; rather inclining to renounce 
Heaven, than be in the ſame place with 
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his wife, whom he was certain would, 
out of the abundance of her virtue, make 
Heaven as great a Hell to him, as ſhe 
had done this earth. Now, if good wo- 
men, at leaſt thoſe whom we for the moſt 
part take for ſuch, are capable of ma- 
king adeſart of Heaven, judge you what 
muſt the wicked ones be in Hell? 


er Ha Ho , a Ya 
CH N 
Piety and repentance reign in Hell. 


T USTICE is not the ſole virtue which 
is known, practiſed, and ſeverely ex- 
erciſed in the infernal empire: piety 
thereſhines forth in a diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner. It would even ſeem, that the leſs 
of this virtue the damned had whilſt a- 
live, the more they make appear in this 
habitation after their death, Indeed up- 
Vo. II. 1 : 
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on earth, the moſt of them had no re- 


ſpect for the true God; they knew not 


what it was to bow their knees in pray- 
er to him;. but different countries diffe- 
rent manners. For as a certain apoſtle 
obſerves, they are as: pious in Hell, 


as they were impious on earth, and 


adore him in fear and trembling; and 


inſtead of the blaſphemies that were uſed 
to come out of their impious and ſacri- 


legious mouths againſt him, they ac- 
knowledge all his infinite perfections, 
which they - never ceaſe praiſing: al- 
though-their prayers are loſt, and with- 
out effect (for in this place there is no 
room to hope for either mercy. or for- 
giveneſs) they fail not to continue them, 


and that in the moſt eager manner, as 


we ſee iu the ſcriptures, after the ex- 
ample of the wicked rich man, Whilſt 
upon earth they never would hear re- 
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pentance ſpoke of, ſar leſs practiſe it; 
they have lived and perſiſted in a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion of crimes, which they 
never have been willing to renounce for 
the moſt pathetic. e xhortations or preſſ- 
ing inſtances that could be made them; 
in Hell, they become ſincerely penitent, 
and, abhorring the heinouſneſs of their 
crimes, with all the bitterneſs of heart, 
expreſs the moſt lively grief and deſpair 
for the committing of them, by tears, 
groans, and ſighs. 


e pve Nax, Nr N ver N 
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The edifying diſcourſes held by the 
damned. 


N ſhort, piety and the love of 1 
tance, even of the moſt rigorous kind, 
is ſo powerful in Hell, that it is afſert- 
| 3 
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ed, that Lucifer himfelf faid one day 
to one of his moſt intimate friends, and 
eren atteſted it by an oath, that if a pil- 
lar was to be ereted from the profound- 
eſt place of his kingdom to reach Hea- 
ven, and that this pillar was to be thick 
ſet on all ſides with the points of nails, 
knives, ſaws, razors, and the ſharpeſt 
weapons, and he was afterwards to be 
cloathed with.an human body, and thus 
to be drawn night and day-upwards and 
downwards the whole length of the pil- 
lar, till the day of judgment, he would 
with all his heart ſubmit to this horrible 
and frightful puniſhment, provided he 
might at the end of the time be eſta- 
bliſhed to that ſtate of glory and per- 
fection in which he was formerly, and 
from whence he is now for ever fallen, 
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The ſurpriſing purity of 1 that 
prevails i in Hell. 


| NOTHER effect occaſioned in Hell 

by the goodneſs which thoſe who 

dwell in it profeſs, is a reformation of 
manners, which are remarkabl y pure in 
all thoſe. who inhabit it, and the con- 


ſequenceof all the vicesand crimes which. 


they addicted themſelves to, while on 
earth. In Hell there is no ſuch thing 
committed as murder, theft, injuſtice, 
or plunder; no drunkards, no debauch- 


ers of girls, or wives, are ſeea there, 


and conſequently no cuckolds, It is, 

doubtleſs this which has made Lucian 

ſay, that, in order to have the honour of 

being admitted, it was neceſſary, before 
1 3 
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hand, to renounce in this life all bad 
habits, and vices. There, ſays this 
** amiable and ingenious writer, the phi- 
*« loſopher ought to renounce his pride, 
« infatuation, and his love for diſpute, 
There the tyrant Lampiſchus ought 
« to renounce his folly, violence, brutali- 
* ty, and cruelty; and Crato his volup- 
« tuouslite, trophies and dignities,” In 
effect, in Hell every thing is ordered 
and directed conformable to the laws of 
honour and equity, which is not for the 
moſt part the caſe on earth. O happy 
abode! truly may you be ſaid to have 
brought again the golden-age with you, 
| Whoſeloſs has been ſo long bewailed here 

in the world. 
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an far priſing humility of the inhabi- 
tants of Hell. 


"RE third virtue Which reigns in 
Hell is humility; and it is an a- 
mazing thing to ſee the quick progreſs 
it makes in this country. As much as 
men made themſelves unſupportable and 
hateful on earth to their fellow erea- 
tures, with pride, vain glory, ambition 
and luxury, ſo much in this latter abode 
does their humility render them amia- 
ble and recommendable. I ſhall quote 
no other proof of this than the exam- 
ple of the wicked rich man; while he 
was on earth, he would not ſo much as 
condeſcend to caſt a look on the poor 
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and miſerable Lazarus, who lay at his 
gate; but ſcarce had he put his foot in 
Hell, when he began to intreat Abra- 
ham to ſend him this very perſon, be 
had ſo deſpiſed, to be his cup- bearer. It 
is the ſame with the reſt of the damned: 
on earth, they did not condeſcend to of- 
fer up ſo much as one prayer to God; 
but no ſooner have they taken this jour- 
ney, and arrived at the end of it, than 
they make uſe of the moſt fer vent ſuppli- 
cations to the very rocks and mountains, 
though they can neither underſtand nor 
hear them; they conjure them by what- 
ever is moſt moving, not to lend them 
their aſſiſtance to get out of this their 
new abode, but to grant them at leaſt the 

conſolation to fall upon and overwhelm 
them. | 

Wu Ar inſatiable ambition prevails on 
earth! Never content with their pre- 
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ſent condition, riches, dignity, or em- 
ploy ment, theſe proud and reſtleſs mor- 
tals are every moment endeavouring to 
advance themſelves above what they are. 
This fury, which may be called the hu- 
man phrenzy, is in ſome things carried to 
a degree of childiſh folly. How many 
debates and quarrels ariſe: between the 
oreateſt men of the church and ſtate, 
and private perſons, for the fancied ho- 
nours of rank and precedency? What 
ſums of money fooliſhly laid out? What 
time ſpent? What paper uſeleſsly blot- 
ted? What expenſive journeys under- 
taken? How many weary days of tra» 
vel, and nights of watching, to ſupport 
- and maintain theſe follies of pride? But 
how often is even the public ſervice in- 
terrupted by it, and buſineſs, commerce, 
and the people themſelves, made to ſuf- 
fer; witneſs thoſe diets, congreſſes, coun». 
15 
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cils, and all the other aſſemblies, which 
they endeavour to make reſpectable in 
the eyes of the people, and where, in 
fact, the greateſt part of the time is ſpent 
in contending with each other upon theſe 
ridiculous and childiſh points. In ſhort, 
this madneſs is ſometimes carried ſo far, 
that it even coſts thoſe who are ſeized 
with- it their lives. There was a proof 
of thishappened ſome years agoat Prague 
between two miniſters; the one be- 
longing to the court of Spain, and the 
other belonging to ſome Italian prince; 
theſe two diſputed about ſome ſubje& of 
this kind, and that even in the church, 
and at the very foot of the altar; the 
quarrel was not to be agreed by all the 
endeavours that could be uſed; nor did 
it end till the Italian was killed by the 
Spaniard, who had challenged bim to 
ſiagle combat. 


E 
In Hell they know not what it is to 
murder one another, nor to diſpute a- 
bout ſuch nonſenſe; free from ambiti- 
on-and vanity, every one is content with 
his lot, and the place which divine jaſ- 
tice has appointed him; and takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of it without grumbling, or ut- 
tering a proteſt, petition, memorial, or 
revocation; in arreſt of judgment; to the 
decree of the infernal court. 
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The 5 moderation and fruga- 
lity which reigns there. 


H E fourth virtue which is acqui« 
red, and much practiſed i in Hell, 

is moderation and frugality. See the wick- 
ed rich man who, while he was on earth, 


muſt have upon his table every thing 
I 5 
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which the earth produced nice and de- 
licate, and even thoſe would ſcarcely ſuf- 
fice him; be muſt alſo have the beſt cook 
that was to be had in the country, and 
the moſt beautiful lackeys to ſerve him 
at his table; choice ſpirits, and jovial 
companions, to amuſe him; and thoſe 
of the higheſt rank for his companions; 
but thefirſt meal he made in Hell wrought 
a total change in him. Temperance, 
moderation, and frugality became im- 
mediately his favourite virtues; he no 
longer required thoſe delicacies that he 
had above; plain water ſuffices, and of 
that, not in goblets filled to the brim, 
as the moſt excellent wines were while 
on earth, but a ſingle drop only; and 
that drop to be ſerved him by a beg- 

gar, a miſerable object covered with ſores; 

this he begs as a favour, but it is reſu- 
ſed io his moſt earneſt ſupplications. What 


acknowledgment, what thanks are not 


due from the damned to Lucifer, who 


forms ſo well, inſo ſhort a time, his ſub- 
jects to the practice of virtues which are 
at preſent ſo uncommon in the world? 


eee 
n NN XVII. 
And incomparable charity. 


OR charity, and the love of our 
F neighbour, we may ſeek in vain 
throughout all the univerſe for a place 
where theſe two virtues ſhine forth ſo 
much as in Hell, What can the earth 


offer to us worthy to be compared to 


them? On the contrary, what heinous 
crimes does there not reign on earth, 
where the love of our neighbour ſeems 
to be quite unknown? Do not we ſee 
barbarous mothers murdering the ſweet 
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innocent creatures they have given birth 
to; unnatural fathers bathing their cri- 
minal hands in the blood of their own 
children; children turning parricides, 
and killing the authors of their being; 
husbands and wives attempting the life 
of each other? Is the yoice of Nature 
or blood heard amongſt theſe wretches ? 
much leſs do they practiſe the love they 
owe their neighbour: alas! they never 
once think of it: on the. contrary, they 
every day become ir reconcileable and im- 
placable enemies to each other, for the 
leaſt trifle, or the ſmalleſt debate that 
may happen to ariſe. | 

In Hell theſe monſters of nature are 
entirely unknown; there charity reigns 
throughout, and though the damned 
are ſenſible, that all the good they can 
do, will be of no uſe, yet they ſeem, 
from that very reaſon, to be the more 
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ardent to do good to their neighbours; 
nor do they confine their charity to 
Hell alone; they extend it even to thoſe 
on earth, to their relations, friends, and 
acquaintance, for whoſe ſalvation they 
are ſo much intereſted, that they offer 
| themſelves to return to earth again, if 
they might be allowed, in order to aſſiſt 
them in working it out. We ſee this 
again in the wicked rich man we have 
fo often mentioned (who, in this point, 
as in many others, may ſerve as a mo- 
del,) while he lived on earth, he was as 
indifferent about the ſalvation of his 
brethren as of his own, and thought of 
nothing but ſharing pleaſures and di- 
verſions with them, and agreeably en- 
joying the riches he poſſeſſed, and which 
he was to leave them after his death; 
as being perſuaded they would make 
the ſame uſe of them as he had done 
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before, But no ſooner had he fetched 
the laſt gaſp, and entered the borders 
of the infer nal regions, than brotherly 
love and charity, for the firſt time, took 
poſſeſſion of his breaſt ; and intereſting 
himſelf ſincerely in their converſion, he 
begs in the moſt urging manner, that 
he might be permitted to return once 
more to the world, to warn them to lead 
a better life, and to labour ſeriouſly in 
the great work of. their ſalvation, In 
ſhort, the charity of Hell is ſo great, 
that they have eſtabliſhed a prieſt for e- 
ver, who does nothing day and night, 
bur preach morality to the damned,. 
that, though they neither loved nor 
practiſed it, whilſt on earth, they may 
nevertheleſs aſter their deaths do it. 
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Excellent union and concord kept in 
Hell. 


N ſhort, the laſt virtue, which com- 

pleats all the others, and which 
makes an abode in Hell preferable to 
that upon earth, is, the peace and con- 
cord which reigns there, How ama- 
zing? how ſtrange is thedifference! On 
earth we ſee, we hear nothing talked of, 
but troubles, diſcords, ſeditions, revolu- 
tions and wars. Man, inſtead of living 
with his equals in harmony and union, 
as if they were his brethren, acts with 
them like the wolf amongſt the lambs, 
ſhewing every act of cruelty and fierce- 
neſs. In Hell there is nothing like this; 
the damned are never ſeen to be angry 
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with one another, or to fight and kill 


one another, about trifles, like men on 
earth: all, on the. contrary, ſeem to 
have one ſame and only will; and all 
conſpire, each on his ſeparate part, to 
every thing which may maintain that 
good union which reignsamonglt them. 
IndtzD without this good under- 
ſtanding, this wonderful harmony, this 
precious peace and concord, the empire 
of Lucifer could never have ſupported 
itſelf as it has done during ſo many ages, 
in the brilliant ſtate in which it is in at 
preſent, and which it ſhall eternally 
ſubſiſt in: for thou well knoweſt, gen- 
tle reader, nay, it was the Saviour of the 
world who told us ſo himſelf, that ** if 
« a kingdom be divided againſt itſelf it 
« cannot ſtand :? for which reaſon, had 
there ever reigned the leaſt diviſion in 
Hell, it muſt long before this have been 


intirely annihilated. Nay further ſtill, 
ſo natural to the very conſtitution of the 
place is this ſpirit of peace and union, 
that even thoſe great and famous per- 
ſonages, who, while they lived, ſet the 
world in a tumult, are there no ſooner 
entered, than they immediately begin 
to breathe an air of perfect union and 
tranquillity, There you ſee Hannibal 
and Scipio, Romans and Carthaginians, 
Cæſar and Pompey, Marius and Sylla, 
Antony and Auguſtus, Cicero and Ca- 
taline, living together in the beſt under- 
ſtanding and friendſhip in the world; 


which they n never do whilſt n 
earth. 


FTrrus 3 remarks, and io 
in one part of his Roman hiſtory, that 
Hannibal's good fortune was equal to 
his courage and valour, in that, although 
his army was ſo very numerous, and 
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conſiſted of troops of all nations, whoſe 
humours, characters, and geniuſes were 


intirely different, he nevertheleſs knew 


how to manage them all with fo much 
dexterity and prudence, that there ne- 


ver had been heard of ſo much as the 


ſmalleſt diſpute, diſturbance, or emotion 
in his camp. How much more admi- 


rable ſtill then muſt appear the ſkill of 


Lucifer, as well as his diſcretion, who, 
having gathered together in his mighty 
empire all the nations of the earth, e- 


ven nations which have at all times been 


in perpetual hatred and warfare, is ne- 


vertheleſs ſo great a maſter of the art of 


governing, that ſince they have inliſted 
as his ſubje&s, they have not ever fought 
againſt eath other; the Romans with 
the Africans or Germans;. the Greeks 
againſt the Perſians; or Chriſtians with 

the Saracens; much leſs with one ano- 
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ther; which is at preſent ſo common in 

our upper world. In his dominions, 
the Turks riſe not in arms againſt the 
Hungarians; the Tartars againſt the 
Poles, Chineſe, or Muſcovites ; the Eng- 
liſh againſt the French ; the Dutch a- 
gainſt the Spaniards; or Swedes againſt 
the Danes. So far the contrary, that 
all theſe nations, the moment that they 
ſet their feet within the infernal regi- 
ons, there loſe immediately the hatred 
they had againft each other whilſt on 
earth; they ſwear a conſtant and eter- 
nal friendſhip; and all concur with a 
degree of emulation, in every thing that 
can promote, maintain, or {trengthen 
it, or add a ſtronger rivet to its links. 
Matchleſs happineſs! inexpreſſible feli- 
city! which was never enjoyed upon 
earth, and which they have not always 
had in Heaven; ſince our ſacred wri- 
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tings inform us, that the revolt of the 
angels formerly. excited there great 
| troubles, and was the occaſion. of a cruel 
and terrible war. A rebellion which 
never has been ſeen in Hell, nor never 
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will be ſeen-to happen whilſt that em- | 
pire ſubſiſts, that is to ſay, for ages of 
ages, even to eternity, when time ſhall 
be no more. ö 
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O W, reader, will you believe me 
upon my word? Have I not 
kept up to the promiſe which I made 
when I began this work? I then pro- 

miſed you a faithful picture of mankind, 
ſuch as it has been ſince its origin un- 
till this preſent time. Have 1 not ac- 
quitted myſelf of my promiſe? Follies, 
crimes, debaucheries, vices, extrava- 
gances, diſorders, foibles of all kinds, 
have I made paſs before your eyes: ſuch 
are the features which characteriſe, in ge- 
neral and particular, the beautiful body 
of which we have the honour to be the 
members. Will you not confeſs to me, 
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after obſerving this picture well, this 


perfect reſemblance you have been look- 


ing at, that it is very worthy of Hell, 
and that the ſupreme and ſovereign per- 
fect Being would do it very great in- 
juſtice, if he was not to reward it in an- 
other world? R 

Lou have here been e with 
ſomething of every kind which either 


ſacred, profane, poetical, mythological, 


ancient, or modern hiſtory, could fur- 
niſh to our author, who might have te- 
counted thouſands of others with great 
facility. In this almoſt innumerable 
multitude of actions of every kind, it is 
ſcarce poſſible, unleſs you are intirely 
blinded with ſelf- lore, but that you 
muſt have perceived ſome of your own 
actions, ſome of your follies, and perhaps 


even fome of your vices. Nay, the au- 


thor even intended to give you, as well 
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8 all the reſt of his readers, a place i in 


this general portrait, where, however, 


be will perceive ſome ſtriking likeneſs of 


himſelf; And malice has been ſo far 


from having any ſhare in this public 
cenſure, that it is, on the contrary, on- 


ly the pure effect of an ingenuous cha- 


rity which undertook to draw the pic- 


ture you have received of Hell, in ex- 
pectation of reforming you for erer 

from thoſe crimes and vices which muſt 
infallibly precipitate you into it, as mil- 
lions of others have been. MEE 


Tuksz are then, my dear reader, 
the ſolid and ſerious conſequences which 
you ought to draw, and which muſt na- 


turally follow, from thei ingenious work 
Which you have been reading. This 
was the effential point which I had i in 
view when I began to give you. a rranſ- 
lation of it. May Heaven grant hes 
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our intentions both ſuccced, and that 
after having ted you in imagination to 
| Hell, we may neter have the terrible 
 misforranetofind curſelvesinthatfright- | 
ful kingdom! This is my moſt ſineere 

aud ardent wiſh: may it be granted! if 
my ſmall labour may contribute to it 
in any degree, I ſhall not regret in the 


leuſt the trouble it has coſt me. In 


tts flattering expectation, Lend as I be- 
1 Ben W 1 


F AREWEL, Ren, AND Pour. 
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